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A Colonial Spinster 


The wax figure reproduced here is engaged in spinning on a high wheel. She is a faithful 
reproduction of a Colonial woman and forms part of an exhibit of historical and modern 
textile manufactures to be found in the Museum of Science and Industry, New York City. 
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Textile Arts 


In the American Home 


T is not strange that within the last 
fifteen years a revival of the home 
arts has been taking place. There 

are several reasons why we have grown 
conscious of our early history, The 
opening of the American Wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City, in 1924 stimulated our interest in 
Early American furniture. The Sesqui- 
Centennial in Philadelphia in 1926, and 
the Washington Bi-Centennial in 1932 
these three occasions would be enough 
to account for our awakened feeling for 
things American. The exhibits and pub- 
lications of the various State Historical 
Societies, and the educational program of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion has likewise had an effect. 

We have inherited our knowledge of 
spinning, weaving and dyeing from the 
English, who in turn inherited it from the 
Romans, who learned from the Greeks, 
and they from the ancient Egyptians, 
Persians, Chaldeans, Hittites, and on 
back from the dimmer past. 

The so-called cottage industries were 
developed by our early colonists because 
of a need. The mother country sought 
to dictate to her children, and they out- 
grew her. The word “homespun” takes 
on a fresher meaning when we read that 
the Senior Class of Harvard College in 
1768 was clothed in homespun. 

The handsome, proud Father of our 
Country consented ‘to wear broadcloth 
“made in America” for his inauguration 
suit. James Madison took the oath of 
office wearing black broadcloth woven 
in Massachusetts. The Presidential suit 
of Thomas Jefferson was made in Mary- 
land. Both Washington and Jefferson 
were enthusiastic patrons of colonial tex- 
tile industries. Jefferson had 2000 yards 
of cloth for his family and servants man- 
ufactured on his own plantation. 

It is rather surprising to find that the 
first cloth made on power machinery in 
a factory was in 1816—only a little over 


By 
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a century ago, While it is true that 
Samuel Slater set up his cotton spin- 
ning machines in Pawtucket in 1790, and 
Eli Whitney made his crude cotton gin 
three years later—the processes of card- 
ing, spinning, weaving, and dyeing were 
carried on in homes throughout the Civil 
War period and later. 

Many of us are fortunate enough to 
have family heirlooms of old pulled rugs, 
handspun and handwoven blankets, old 
pieced quilts, perhaps grandmother’s 
sampler and an old blue and white 
coverlet, or “kiver” as they were known 
in the South. Some of these articles date 
to Civil War times, or much earlier. In 
fact we have been entirely freed from the 
laborious hand methods of getting cloth 
for only about 70 years! 

Although machine processes were em- 
ployed in the eastern settlements after 
1825, the people on the frontier had to 
wear their linsey-woolseys and home- 
dyed red flannels well on into the 19th 
century. The pioneer mother found time 
to beautify the huge four-poster bed 
with snowy linen sheets woven from the 
flax grown on the place, with plaid or 
striped blankets, home-dyed, spun and 
woven, with bed exquisitely 
quilted, pieced from scraps into designs 
we now admire and copy. 

The coverlet was usually woven of 
white cotton with a pattern in indigo 
blue wool yarn. Such patterns were 
named The Lover’s Knot, Sur- 
render, Cat’s Track, Snowball, Blazing 
Star—among a long list of equally vivid 
titles. Some of the coverlets are in red 


covers 


Lee’s 


and white, or red, white and blue, and 
occasionally other color combinations. 
The later ones were woven on Jacquard 


looms and are double cloth at intervals 
with huge stars and eagles reversing in 
color on the wrong side. Long lists of 
many ingredients were use in the home 
pot to produce rich and lasting 
nut galls, the bark of 


skins, madder, 


dye 
colors—sumac, 
various trees, onion 
cochineal and copperas. 

Marion Rawson in her recent book 
“Candle Days” gives the following ac- 
count of making wool cloth— 

“First, catch the sheep and wash it in 
the brook, 

Dry and shear. 

Wash wool again and dry on a sheet 
in the sun, 

Card wool into rolls. 

Spin rolls into yarn on spinning-wheel. 

Reel yarn into skeins on clock reel. 

Wash wool again. 

Dye or “color” in brass kettle with 
field-sorrel leaves. 

Dry and air. 

30il again with copperas and logwood. 

Place wool on wind into 
quills with the quill-wheel—this for the 
weft. 

Place more wool on swifts, or reel, and 


swifts and 


wind onto spools on quilling wheel— 
this for the warp. 
Place forty spools of warp on spooling 


rack. 

Take ends of wool from each spool 
and wind onto warping bars. 

Take from warping bars and fasten to 
warp or yarn beams of the loom. 

Draw the warp forward through each 
eve of the harnesses. 

Pass warp between the reeds of the 
sley, and tie. 

Place filled quills in the shuttles, 

Place temple on the warp. 

Press one treadle of the loom with the 
foot. 

Throw the shuttle through from side 
to side beneath the tents of the warp. 

Bank down the batten. 

After a few inches of weaving, place 





the temple forward, wind up the cloth 
and release more warp from the yarn 
beam. 

Then back to treadling, shuttling, and 
battening, until the web of the cloth is 
finished.” 

When we say “Early American” we 
instinctively turn to our New England 
forbears. We are likely to forget that 
in one section of our country the craft 
of hand-weaving has gone on continu- 
ously since the early settle- 
ments. This craft is found in 
the mountains of Kentucky and 
Tennessee among the hill peo- 
ple whose speech has the flavor 
of Elizabethan days. In Eliza 
Calvert Hall’s “Hand-woven 
Coverlets” she compares weav- 
ing and music. She writes, 
“The same wonder and ad- 
miration that I would feel in 
the presence of Chaminade or 
Paderewski over me 
when I stand in the presence 
of a mountain weaver. Her 
dress may be unfashionable, 
her language plain and un- 
grammatical, but she is mis- 
tress of an art so old that his- 
tory can tell us nothing of its 
beginning; her brain holds the 
complexities of ten, twenty, 
thirty, or forty harmonies of 
form and color, and her work 
endures because it bears the 
marks of a noble craftsmanship.” 
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The younger generation could 
not have kept the art alive but 
for the assistance in marketing 
the hand products given by 
such philanthropic organiza- 
tions as the Pi Beta Phi Settlement 
School at Gatlinburg, Tennessee; Berea 
College in Berea, Kentucky; with Mrs. 
Anna Ernberg, the famous weaving 
teacher; and the Biltmore Industries, 
founded by Mrs. Geo. W. Vanderbilt at 
Asheville, North Carolina. The admir- 
able qualities of these mountain whites 
have been described by many a home 
from the South. Frances 
Goodrich in her recent book, “Moun- 
tain Homespun” published by the Yale 
Press, pays a beautiful tribute to these 
isolated people. 

The traditional cross-stitch sampler, 
as our other textile arts, came to us di- 
rectly from England. Picture the thou- 
sands of little girls over a period of two 
centuries in this country bending over 
their pieces of needlework, on which 
they probably learned their alphabets, 
their numbers, and their grim philoso- 
phy of life. The records show long lists 
of lugubrious stanzas perpetuated by 
these patient little stitchers. A typical 
sentiment was wrought by one Cynthia 
Locke, aged twelve in 1816: 

“Youth like the spring will soon be 

gone 
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In rolling years or sudden death 

Your morning sun may set at noon 

And you in darkness lose your 
breath.” 

That the vogue for needlepoint tapes- 
try is merely a return to an early tex- 
tile art is often overlooked. Modern in- 
terpretations in design are beginning to 
take the place of the traditional patterns. 
The canvas stitches have however re- 
mained the same for centuries, 
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This is a scrap of a very old, single weave coverlet in brown 
“Snail’s Tail’? which 
Coverlets like this one were used every 
day and are therefore rarer than more elaborate ones. 


The pattern is ‘“‘Cat Track’’ or 


An important contribution is made 
toward the revival of home crafts by the 
Home Economics extension workers in 
each state. Over 4000 home-made rugs 
in one year resulted from the efforts of 
these teachers. 

There are no fewer than fifteen Amer- 
ican books dealing with the subjects of 
hand spinning and weaving, collections 
of coverlets, braided and hooked rugs, 
samplers and quilts. Notable among this 
list is “The Shuttle Craft Book of Amer- 
ican Handweaving,” by Mrs. Mary M. At- 
water, who is probably the foremost ex- 
ponent of handweaving in this country. 
Many years ago Mrs. Atwater did a valu- 
able bit of research in the Penn Museum. 
There is an old work called “The John 
Landes Book” containing crude records 
of early American weaving patterns. 
These old drafts are unintelligible to 
any but the expert. Mrs. Atwater has 
interpreted them in modern blueprints 
so that any weaver may thread a loom 
and duplicate one of the old patterns. 
Mention must be made of “Early Amer- 
ican Textiles” by Frances Little (1931), 
a book which gives a complete account 
of our textile history, 
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There is a two reel film on colonial 
spinning and weaving produced for The 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, which is 
of great value to textile teachers. 

Many years ago an editorial writer in 
a London paper said, “In certain primi- 
tive and necessary things there lies an 
irresistible appeal. We perceive it ina 
windmill, a watermill, a threshing floor, 
a wine-press, a cottage loom, a spindle, 
a baking oven, and even in a pitcher, a 
hearth-stone, or a_ wheel. 
There we see the eternal neces- 
sities of mankind in their an- 
cient, most natural form, and, 
whether by long association 
with the satisfaction of some 
need, or simply by their fitness 
for utility, they have acquired a 
peculiar quality of beauty.” 

American Textile Crafts 
Atwater, Mary M.: The Shut- 

tlecraft Book of American 

Handweaving. 

The Macmillan Co. 
Bowles, Ella Shannon: 
spun Handicrafts. 

Lippincott. 1931. 
Earle, Alice Morse: Home Life 
in Colonial Days. 
The Macmillan Co. 1910. 
Eberlein, Harold and McClure, 


1928. 
Home- 


Abbot: The Practical Book 
of Early American Arts and 
Crafts. J. B. Lippincott. 1926. 
Finlay and Elbright: Patch- 
work Quilts. 
Lippincott. 1929. 
Goodrich, Frances L.: Moun- 


tain Homespun. 


Yale Press. 1930. 


Hall, E. C.: Book of Hand 
Woven Coverlets. 
Little, Brown and Company, 1924. 


Hicks, Amy: The Craft of Hand Made 
Rugs. 


McBride, Nast & Co., 1914. 
Little, Frances: Early American Tex- 
tiles. 
Century Company, 1931. 
Phillips, Anna M.: Hooked Rugs and 
How to Make Them. 
The Macmillan Co., 1925. 
Rawson, Marion Nicholl: Candle Days 
Century Co., 1927. 

Walker, Lydia L. B.: Homecraft Rugs. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1929. 
Walton, Perry: The Story of Textiles. 

John S. Lawrence, 1912. 
Webster, Marie D.: Quilts—Their 
Story and How to Make Them. 
Doubleday, Page and Co., 1915. 
Wheeler, Candace: The Development of 
Embroidery in America. 
Harper, 1921. 

“The Old Quilt and Coverlet”, a series 
of two articles by Florence Bedell, which 
appeared in Practical Home Economics 
for May and June, 1932, will also give the 
reader more information on this subject. 
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The course of study, a term used easily 
and frequently, is an intangible, flexible, 
and very personal thing. To meet the 
needs of the student in her particular case 
the good teacher will take a brief outline 
and pad it, reverse it, and reconstruct it 
in such a manner that it may not be recog- 
nized as the original. In the light of such 
a conception the writer hesitates to sub- 
mit the following suggestions for teaching 
Home Appreciation, and does so with the 
hope that any suggestions given may be 
adapted to the schoo! in which such a 
course may be offered. 


HEN an instructor plans a course 

in Home Appreciation she should 

know definitely that she has 
something valuable to give not duplicated 
elsewhere on the campus; she must have 
clear cut ideas of what she plans to offer, 
so she may present it to her administra- 
tion and interested prospective students; 
she must advertise it in a manner that 
will make an interesting appeal; and fur- 
thermore she must be able to show there 
is a desire for such on the campus. In 
other words she must have a marketable 
product, be capable of making a sale, and 
later be able to deliver the goods. 

In this changing world the young people 
of today are thinking and looking for 
something new and practical which will 
help them solve their life problems more 
satisfactorily. Contrary to some modern 
radical thinkers, the writer knows from 
experience that many young men and 
women want stable homes and are anxious 
and ready to accept ways and means for 
establishing such, if appealed to in a sym- 
pathetic manner which should not be 
wholly from the sensational point of view. 

Such a course having been organized, 
when the class meets, since some may be 
skeptical, especially the men, the instructor 
should further her salesmanship by pre- 
senting a strong interest approach. This 
may continue over several class discus- 
sions and may be, handled in such a way 
that the instructor with the aid of the 
students will set up objectives for the 
course. 

Such objectives may be written in the 
form of ideals, skills, interests, and ap- 
preciations. Jdeals instill in people de- 
sires to do certain things, resulting in the 
development of interests and appreciations 
which are the main objectives of a course 
in Home Appreciation, with some accom- 
plishments but not highly developed skills. 

The aim of this article is not to set up 
objectives but to give the following sug- 
gestions for topics of discussion in the 
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Suggestions for Teaching 
Home Appreciation 


By 
Lita Hindman Luebbers 
Albion, Michigan 





Editor’s note: 

So much interest was expressed in 
Mrs. Luebber’s ‘‘Home Appreciation 
Course’”’ published in the January 
number of Practical Home Economics, 
that this article has been written to 
meet the requests for suggestions and 
aid in planning similar courses. 











class, which may help others establish 
such if they are interested. 
1. Social relationships. 

Personality, charm, and popularity in 
business, social life, and in the home; so- 
cial etiquette for men and women dealing 
with calls, introductions, invitations, 
duties of host and hostess, guests, teas, 
formal and informal parties, breakfasts, 
luncheons, dinners, hotels, public dining 
rooms, streets, dances, acknowledgments, 
gifts, theatre, travel, and conversation; 
friendship, love, betrothal, and marriage. 

2. Home pattern. — 

Adjustments after marriage; coopera- 
tion in family and home schedule; free- 
dom from superiority and _ inferiority 
complexes; and contentment. 

3. Children. 

Favorable and unfavorable conditions 
tor children in the home; richness of 
home life added by children; cost of chil- 
dren; care and development of children; 
responsibilities of both parents toward 
them. 

4. Health. 

Relation of health, hygiene, and sani- 
tation to personality and a happy home 
life; foods, importance of, amounts 
needed, calory count and other dietetic 
values; meal planning, marketing, prepa- 
ration, and table appointments ; meal serv- 
ice based on low, medium, and generous 
incomes, with students as hosts and host- 
esses, 

5. Financial problems. 

Agreement on method of handling 
money; standards of living; budgeting 
and other methods of spending and saving 
the family income; investments for the 
individual and the home maker; the wife 
as a wage earner; help in the home; laws 
of economic value to the man and wile; 
and living within the income. 

6. Clothing. 

Relation to personality; value in busi- 
ness and society; appropriateness for men 
and women for different occasions, with 
illustrations from local merchants; care; 
cost; art in selection; and economics of 
dress. 


7. Housing. 

Factors to be considered when selecting 
individual room and home for the family; 
owning versus renting; cost of home com- 
pared to the income; kinds of architec- 
ture; and care of the house. 

8. Furnishings. 

Art in interior of the house; buying of 
furniture; selection and amount of elec- 
trical equipment needed; rugs; china; bed- 
ding; linen; silver; kitchen equipment; 
laundry equipment; window treatment; 
and care of furnishings. 

9. Religion. 

Spiritual training in the home; social 
and community interests gained from 
definite association with some religious 
organization. 

10. Leisure time. 

Recreation for the family; avocations; 
clubs; amusements; reading matter; cul- 
tural interests; travel; and methods of 
keeping the family at home. 

Demonstrations may be arranged with 
the local gas office, electrical office, clean- 
ing establishments, furniture stores and 
factories, china shops, bakeries, meat and 
vegetable markets, and other such places 
of interest where brides and grooms may 
go when they begin the great adventure 
of establishing, equipping, and operating 
a successful home. 

Any number of interesting subjects for 
term papers related to the home can be 
found. The aim of such a paper is to 
encourage research and the mastery of 
one certain phase of a subject in which 
the student is interested. As a result the 
material becomes a part of the student 
and not just something on paper. In as- 
signing aterm paper the subject and treat- 
ment should be such that merely copying 
of statements from textbooks would not 
fill the requirements. 

Such topics as “Buying a Refrigerator 
for My Mother”; “Shall I Buy Sterling 
or Plated Silver?”; “My Future Home 
Pattern”: “Should I Own or Rent?”; 
“My China and Glass Table Appoint- 
ments”; “Spending Our Income”; “Prob- 
lems of Adjustment after Marriage” ; and 
“Improving My Personality” serve as ex- 
amples of thought provoking titles for 
term papers. If the personal element en- 
ters into the paper, and it may as many 
of the students are engaged to be mar- 
ried, more serious thought will be exer- 
cised. To be sure, they may change their 
minds before the final execution of the 
projects, nevertheless they have had some 
very valuable experience from just think- 
ing along certain lines. The homes of 

(Continued on page 151) 
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A Report of the Milwaukee Meeting 


HIS year the Department of Super- 

visors and Teachers of Home Eco- 

nomics of the National Education 
Association held their winter meeting at 
Minneapolis, February 25th to 27th. There 
was a good attendance and in interest and 
enthusiasm the meetings were all that 
could be desired. 

In developing the theme of the general 
and group meetings—New Frontiers in 
Home Economics—the present day oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of home eco- 
nomists were constantly emphasized, and 
the ways in which public school home eco- 
nomics supervisors and teachers are meet- 
ing the needs of the economic crisis were 
discussed and explained. 

The Saturday afternoon program with 
Miss Agnes Larson, Supervisor of Home 
Economics at St. Paul, presiding, was 
opened by Miss Frances L. Swain, Direc- 
tor of Household Arts of Chicago. Miss 
Swain spoke on “Economics, a Basic Fac- 
tor in Family Life.” The address, which 
pointed out the importance of education 
in economics pertaining to home living, 
was an introduction to a symposium on 
“How We Are Meeting the Present Eco- 
nomic Challenge.” The latter was pre- 
sented by four class-room teachers from 
Minneapolis and St. Paul: Miss Gladys 
Jacobson, Miss Alice Humphrey, Miss 
Edna Meshke, and Miss Helen Baumgart- 
ner. These teachers described their own 
class-room procedures; they told how they 
were modifying their courses of study so 
that they could not only maintain their 
educational standards but also contribute 
to their pupils’ physical needs. They also 
explained the economies they were prac- 
ticing to carry on effectively with greatly 
reduced school budgets. 

The meeting closed with a report by 
Miss Emeline Whitcomb, Senior Special- 
ist in Home Economics of the U. S. Office 
of Education. Miss Whitcomb served as 
chairman of a Committee of the Depart- 
ment to determine “How Home Econom- 
ics Teachers Are Meeting the Present 
Emergency.”* Her report was based upon 
information gathered from all over the 
country. She told of thousands of lunches 
that were being prepared and served to 
needy children by home economics classes 
and of thousands of garments that had 
been made and distributed to suffering 
children. A very interesting part of her 
report showed how home economics 
teaching had helped to maintain the mo- 
rale of many families whose incomes 
were greatly reduced. 

The Minneapolis State Home Econom- 
ics Association were hostesses at a de- 
lightful Sunday afternoon tea held at the 
Men’s Union, University of Minnesota, to 

* Copies of this report have just been pub- 


lished by the Office of Education, U. S. Dept. of 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 
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which the members of the Department of 
Supervisors and Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics were invited. 

One of the most dynamic meetings was 
that attended by a group who breakfasted 
together on Monday morning and later 
discussed problems pertaining to educa- 
tion in consumption. As a preface to the 
discussions, Miss Carlotta Greer, presi- 
dent of the department, read a very re- 
cent address by Dr. Paul Nystrom in 
which he pointed out the need of educa- 
tion in consumption and the role of home 
economics teachers in carrying out this 
educational program. When the reading 
was concluded, the president appointed 
three chairmen from the group to lead 
discussions pertaining to the teaching of 
buying food, buying clothing, buying 
household furnishings. These chairmen 
were Miss Helen Goodspeed, Assistant 
Director of Home Economics, Philadel- 
phia; Miss Margaret Higbee, Assistant 
Supervisor of Home Economics, Minne- 
apolis, and Miss Cora Winchell, Profes- 
sor of Household Arts, Teachers College. 

The president announced that at a re- 
cent executive committee meeting, it was 
decided that the department send letters 
to public school superintendents, supervis- 
ors, and teachers of home economics re- 
garding the teaching of home economics 
in the present crisis. The letter was to 
state the reasons why home economics 
was a very effective and valuable subject. 

At the Monday afternoon meeting Miss 
Aura Keever, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics of Minnesota, presided. Dr. 
Warren C. Waite, Professor of Agricul- 
iural Economics, University of Minne- 
sota, was the first speaker. He pointed 
out the responsibility of the home eco- 
nomist in assisting the consumer to 
stretch his income as far as possible, but 
made it clear that in so doing the studies 
made by economists should be used as 
working equipment. 

In speaking on “New Frontiers in 
Home Economics Education” Miss Fran- 
ces Zuill who is President of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association and 
Head of the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, State University of Iowa, gave a 
very able plea for teaching the social and 
economic phases of home economics. 

“Keeping Abreast with the Frontier 
Thinkers in Education” was discussed by 
Dr. Carleton Washburn, Superintendent 
of Public Schools, Winnetka, Wisconsin. 
Dr. Carleton reviewed the philosophy of 
foreign educators and impressions regard- 
ing educational policies received abroad. 

One of the most interesting gatherings 
of the convention was the banquet and 
after-dinner meeting on Monday evening. 
The spring flowers, favors, and menu 
cards were graceful expressions of the 


thoughtfulness of Miss Frances Kelley, 
the local chairman, and of the local teach- 
ers. The theme of the after-dinner meet- 
ing was “Heydays for Home Economics 
Education.” Miss Greer presided. The 
speakers were not home economists but 
those who are all interested in home eco- 
nomics education. They were the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. William 
John Cooper; the President of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Dr. Joseph 
Rosier; first Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Education, Miss Florence Hale; the 
first Assistant Superintendent of the 
Cleveland Public Schools, Mr. Charles 
Lake, and the President of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Mrs. 
Hugh Bradford. All speakers emphasized 
the importance and need of home eco- 
nomics education. The U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education discussed the desir- 
ability of hume economics for boys. He 
said that at least two phases of home 
economics teaching should be given to 
boys as well as girls. These, he explained, 
were nutrition and the economics of buy- 
ing and investing money. Dr. Cooper 
thought home economists were especially 
well prepared to teach these subjects. 


The seventh semi-annual meeting of the 
Department of Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Economics of the N.E.A. will 
be held in Chicago, July 2-4, during the 
meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation. Headquarters will be at the 
Stevens Hotel. The following program 
has been planned with speakers to be an- 
nounced later. 


3usiness Meeting: Mandell Hall, Chi- 
cago University, July 3rd, 1:00 p.m. 


Program Meetings: Mandell Hall, Chi- 
cago University, July 3rd, 2:30 p.m. 

Woman’s City Club, July 4th, 2:00 p.m. 

Tea: Ida Noyes Hall, Chicago Uni- 
versity, July 2nd, 2 to 4 p.m. with the 
Household Arts Club of the Chicago 
Public Schools and the Department of 
Home Economics of the University 
of Chicago serving as hostesses. 

Supper and Round Table: International 
House, July 3rd, 6:00 p.m. 

Elsie Maxwell, head of the home eco- 
nomics department, University of Akron 
at Akron, Ohio, is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, and Frances L. Swain, 
director of household arts, Chicago Public 
Schools, is chairman of local arrange- 
ments. For hotel reservations applications 
should be made to Mr. Arthur G. Deaver, 
district superintendant Yates School, 2919 
Cortland Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

You will want to visit A Century of 
Progress in Chicago this summer, so why 
not attend this meeting and the Fair at 
this time. 
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In Junior High Foods Classes 


By 
Gladys 


How We Are Meeting 


Jacobson 





The Present Economic Challenge 


Part of a symposium held at the 


meeting of the Department of Super- 


visors and Teachers of Home Eco- 


Lowell Junior High School 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


N meeting the present economic chal- 

lenge in the Junior High School Foods 

course in Minneapolis, we have two 
problems. First, how can we keep up our 
standard of teaching and the interest of 
the pupils with our reduced budget? Sec- 
ond, how shall we assist the Public Wel- 
fare Department of our city with the load 
of 11,000 families on poor relief and 
thousands more on very low incomes? 

To begin with the first problem, how 
can we keep our standard of teaching and 
interest of the pupils with our reduced 
budget? In Minneapolis we are still al- 
lowed a small amount of money per pupil 
for our cooking supplies, but to add to the 
number of lessons in practical laboratory 
work and give some lessons in family- 
sized servings we ask the girls to help 
with lunchroom meals, several times each 
week. The food is supplied by the lunch- 
room manager; cooked in the labora- 
tories; then returned to the lunchroom to 
be sold. The pupils in the classes coop- 
erate very well and are more anxious to 
have excellent results than they are some- 
times when preparing food for themselves. 

It is possible to use this same 
plan in our schools with small lunchrooms, 
if several kinds of food are prepared in 
a class, instead of having every one in the 
class working on the same problem. One 
group may prepare muffins or biscuits, an- 
other an escalloped dish, another group 
the fruits and vegetables for a salad, etc. 
The following day the groups change 
about or a different group of foods such 
as the meats and desserts is sent to the 
laboratories. These plans have worked 
very satisfactorily when used for part of 
the time, but would be a handicap if used 
entirely. The younger children become 
discontented if never allowed to taste 
their products and our course of study 
would not be well rounded. In many 
schools the children are able to buy some 
of their products to take home, such as 
canned tomatoes and jellies. Another 
plan is to allow the children to repeat a 
cake or cookie lesson and have a food 
sale to provide extra funds. 

Every teacher is being as economical as 
possible, and has asked the children to 
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help reduce laundry bills by washing out 
towels and dish cloths. In fifty-minute 
periods it is often necessary to take a 
whole class period for laundering towels 
because the time is so short when food is 
being prepared. 


We are including bread making in our 
courses of study this year to help families 
who must bake their own bread. Also we 
are selling our wooden recipe boxes at 
much less than cost to keep up our stand- 
ard of good recipe files. 


The cooperation of our department 
with the department of poor relief is 
very important. A committee from the 
social agencies met with Miss Kelley, our 
supervisor, and gave her the plan and fig- 
ures showing the amounts of money al- 
lowed for families according to the num- 
ber of persons in the family (it is one 
dollar a week per person when the family 
has four persons). They gave her the 
suggested grocery orders which could be 
bought with this allowance and menus 
and recipes to use if desired. This in- 
formation was passed on to the teachers 
in our department with the request that 
each one do some special teaching of 
menus using cheap foods; and that a re- 
port be made of the progress of this 
teaching. 

Twenty-six reports were sent to Miss 
Kelley and when summarized showed that 
the teachers were emphasizing costs in 
relation to food values, proper balance of 
foodstuffs in each day’s meals, pleasing 
combinations when using only cheap food 
and suggestions to avoid monotony. 


The children in the ninth grade and 
senior high school sent in a great many 
lists of low cost menus which were very 
interesting and which we wish could be 
sorted and checked by students of Dietet- 
ics at the University to give the Family 
Welfare and our own classes additional 
material on this subject. The seventh and 
eighth grade girls spent more time in ex- 
amining menus and preparing meals con- 
sisting of low cost foods. 


An interesting report was written by 
Miss Knowles of Bryant Junior High. 





nomics of the N. E. A., Minneapolis, 


February, 1933. 


She writes: “Monday—We discussed the 
need for taking up this work and several 
of the girls told what they knew about 
the Family Welfare work. I found it 
necessary to impress firmly on the girls 
the fact that they must not make it hard 
for their parents at home by not eating 
the good food prepared for them, how- 
ever plain it was. Many were the little 
noses that were wrinkled up at the idea 
of eating cornmeal mush. I noticed in 
the seventh grade classes that after each 
girl had her ‘taste’ of the cornmeal mush 
and potato soup, there was quite a rush 
by those who wanted to wash those dishes 
Some said they 
Then I 
assigned groceries and food prices to be 
listed. I took the names of all the foods 
listed in the Family Relief sheets which 


and finish up the food. 
were going home to make some 


were given to us and added to them. I 
think the girls had quite a valuable lesson 
out of just that alone. It made them 
familiar with weights and measures, la- 
bels and prices of these foodstuffs. Tues- 
day—The girls planned menus out of 
those lists of foods for which they had 
found the prices. Wednesday—I had 
some of the girls in each class prepare 
the food which took most time, so that 
the products would be ready at the same 
time, for example: we started the small 
dish of baked beans on Tuesday and con- 
tinued to bake them; soaked prunes and 
made the vegetable casserole. Thursday 
—We set up a day’s meals in each class. 
The girls were interested in seeing the 
breakfast, lunch and dinner. I should like 
to have s2ved each meal so that all classes 
could have seen them, but I thought it 
was better that each girl get a taste of 
two or three of the foods that had been 
prepared, such as cornmeal mush, vege- 
table casserole, cream of potato soup.” 
One teacher asked her pupils to pre- 
pare a low cost meal as a home project, 
with a report by each mother as to its 
success. Another teacher helped her class 
to simplify menus, making substitutions 
of less expensive foods. Another teacher 
used the school lunch room menu and 
prices, and discussed combinations and 
choice of foods when buying lunch at 
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school. 


In another class emphasis was 
placed upon the various ways in which 
the same inexpensive food could be used. 

Two teachers wrote of the reaction of 


the pupils. The first one said, “Each girl 
chose the size family she wished to plan 
meals for. The first thing they did was 
to figure out the amount of money al- 
lowed for each day and when they divided 
that by three meals and figured it for the 
number of people to be fed, they were 
discouraged. Another thing that seemed 
to trouble them, was that they let their 
own personal tastes enter into the matter. 
Finally they got down to business and 
worked on the theory that the thing that 
mattered most was to have the family 
provided with food adequate to maintain 
health. They tried very hard to get va- 
riety and use as much milk as possible, 
especially for the children.” The second 
teacher said, “I believe that the girls 
found it more complicated than they had 
anticipated. It has proved valuable in 
showing how much ingenuity and intelli- 
gence in regard to food values are neces- 
sary to make the diet any where nearly 
adequate and to avoid monotony,” 

In order to have first hand information 
about the difficulties that might occur 


when living on a family welfare allow- 
ance and supply order, Miss Edith Bow- 
man of Sanford Junior High School and 
her sister who is a social service worker, 
put aside the food supplies they had on 
hand in their home, and lived for two 
weeks on the grocery allowances made by 
the city relief organizations. Their meals 
were good but included more cereals and 
root vegetables than they were used to. 
They missed the salad vegetables and 
fresh fruits and felt that their meals 
would become monotonous without care- 
ful planning to make variations. 

Our home economics budget in Minne- 
apolis has been cut more than half of the 
amount it was two years ago. With this 
small allowance for class supplies, the 
teachers have been able to carry out their 
course of study by cooperation with the 
school lunch rooms, by food sales, ete. 

It is our duty as much as it was in war 
time to assist the relief agencies of the 
country, and they are asking us now to 
help the children whose families are on 
poor relief and very low incomes, by 
teaching good combinations of inexpensive 
foods; variety in preparation of these 
foods; and dietetic values in relation to 
cost as far as possible. 


In Home Management Classes 
By 


Alice Humphrey 


Marshall Junior High School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


NE unit, in the course of study 

for 8A girls in Minneapolis, is 
that termed Home Management, in 
which we take a bird’s-eye view of the 
scope of the homemaker’s job and _ the 
girl’s relation to it, in an effort to help 
her to do better some of the things she 
is doing at home every day. In this unit, 
we touch upon home finance, family rela- 
tionships, and the girl’s share in home re- 
furnishing and arrange- 
ment; care of children; also convalescent 
members of the family; 
home entertainment; food for the family 
and simple serving, which is carried out 
by a project in which the girls in groups 
plan, estimate the cost of, prepare and 
serve a series of three luncheons for five 
or more—themselves and their teacher. 
This year, particular emphasis was placed 
upon low cost meals which would furnish 
adequate food for health and at the same 
time come within the low price level and 
also furnish some variety. In one school, 
the luncheon served for five averaged 
twelve cents per person. Girls unable to 
pay for their lunch spent time instead of 
money, helping in the laboratory to earn 
their meal. Menus for typical meals are: 
(1) scalloped cabbage, bread and butter, 
fruit gelatin and cookies; (2) creamed 
egg on toast, lettuce salad, prune whip. 
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sponsibilities ; 


or indisposed 


Definite thrift suggestions which stop 
some of the budget leaks, such as the fol- 
lowing were made: (1) save gas by bak- 
ing several things at one time; (2) buy 
in quantity if storage space is adequate; 
(3) plan to use everything, including sour 
milk and bread crumbs; (4) watch sales 
and buy canned goods in quantities; (5) 
use cooked rather than prepared cereals, 
and home canned tomato juice in place 
of more expensive orange juice; (6) 
learn to be ingenious and serve the same 
food in as many different ways as possi- 
ble, consistent with time and _ energy 
available for food preparation; (7) use 
meat extender dishes and the less expen- 
sive cuts of meat; (8) buy milk in quarts 
instead of pints and use home cooked 
rather than delicatessen products. Differ- 
ent types of stores were also discussed. 

This consideration of food for the fam- 
ily led easily into a discussion of the other 
divisions of the family budget. To make 
the problem more real to the girl, a bud- 
get was made to fit the girls’ own expend- 
itures, such as lunch, school expenses, 
gifts, savings, carfare. We also discussed 
installment buying, charge accounts and 
the meaning of “credit”, and some guid- 
ing principles were set up, such as: (1) 
articles bought on installment cost more 
than when paid for in cash; (2) finish 





paying for one article before starting 
payments on the second. We also tried 
to “put over” the idea of sharing and 
making the best of what one has. 


Thrift and its practice was brought into 
every possible situation; use of scraps for 
rugs and quilts made at home; slip covers 
for worn upholstered furniture; pillow 
cases made from the good parts of worn 
sheets; napkins and breakfast sets from 
worn table cloths; reversing double 
blankets to equalize the wear on both 
ends; home made dressing tables and 
study tables and furniture for the nursery 
made from wood packing boxes; coat 
hangers trom rolled newspapers with a 
string loop; use of wall paper cleaners; 
and the care of clothing, from the point 
of view that the less one has the better 
care one must take of it. 

In connection with the care of children, 
we considered their surroundings and pro- 
visions for the child’s play, so necessary 
for normal development and so difficult 
to provide in modern small living quar- 
ters. It was urged that if necessary, we 
sacrifice something, at least temporarily, 
in the appearance of the home to the wel- 
fare of the child, eg, use linoleum 
rather than a rug on a varnished floor for 
a time, while the child is learning to walk 
and later as he needs a place to roll his 
trucks without the restraint of frequent 
“don’ts” from those who fear damage may 
be done. The appeal made by less ex- 
pensive home made toys was contrasted 
with that of the elaborate and more ex- 
pensive ones; and the freedom of simple 
and easily laundered clothing and its ef- 
fect upon the child’s happiness and health- 
ful activity are other thrift suggestions. 

In order to keep some record of just 
where their pennies go, every student en- 
rolled in a home economics class in the 
Minneapolis Public Schools from the 
eighth grade up keeps a personal account 
book. This little book is sometimes the 
means of bringing about the use of house- 
hold accounts and budgets in the home. 

In order to save the child embarrass- 
ment who finds herself without money to 
spend, and in order that she get train- 
ing, she is urged to plan the spending 
of an imaginary income. 

I have tried to enumerate some of the 
more specific means being used to help 
meet the situation in which we find our- 
selves today; but in addition to these 
there is a less tangible “something” we 
are trying to give our girls. We are try- 
ing to help them build up for themselves 
a certain philosophy; a determination to 
make the most of what is available, to be- 
come resourceful and to be happy and 
content in spite of restrictions. To help 
by giving of their time, their ideas and 
themselves, to the task of keeping the 
home fires burning in these days of peace 
even as their mothers and sisters did in 
past war times, and so help maintain the 
home standards, health and happiness. 
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AM not a home economics teacher or 
any other kind of a teacher, but I’ve 
been to a good many educational 
conventions of one sort or another, and 
I am convinced that most of the dele- 
gates to these centers of learning have 
undoubtedly studied a lot about what to 
do in almost every subject except that 
of what to wear when away from home 
and traveling. Therefore when your ed- 
itor asked me to write something about 
the type of clothes that are best suited 
to summer traveling which involves at- 
tendance at a convention such as the 
meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, I accepted eagerly, 
for I have traveled a lot, and I’ve seen 
sO many women looking like where they 
ought to be rather than where they were, 
that I’m a bit emphatic on the subject. 

Now it seems to me that this par- 
ticular item of being appropriately dressed 
has as much importance when you travel 
by yourself or as a representative of a 
group, as knowing how to balance a 
budget, solve an intricate problem in 
chemistry, write a thesis, or develop a 
comprehensive feeding plan for a com- 
munity. It’s proof of your efficiency to 
wear the right clothes at the right time. 
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So You're Going to Milwaukee 


Suggestions for clothes you'll want 


For your trip and your comfort 


Let’s start at the beginning. You are 
going to a convention, you want to look 
like a delegate and a well dressed one 
at that, I surmise. Make yourself as 
smart, as comfortable and as clothes-un- 
conscious as possible. Yes, I said “clothes- 
unconscious,” and advisedly, for you can- 
not be conscious of your clothes and 
really comfortable at the same time. You 
may be conscious of being well dressed, 
of looking your best, but that is, you 
will admit, different from being “clothes 
conscious.” Am I not right? 

Perhaps you are going to Milwaukee, 
to the just mentioned meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association 
in the latter part of June; if so you will 
surely be extending your trip te take in 
the Century of Progress at Chicago, and 
perhaps the meeting of the Supervisors 
and Teachers of Home Economics in 
Chicago the first week in July. That 
will approximate at least a ten day to 
two week trip, and one that will keep 
you on the go every minute. Now do 











By 
Cleveland 


Washington, D. C. 


Doris 


treat yourself decently in the matter of 
clothes. This suggestion, however, doesn’t 
necessarily mean expense—in fact econ- 
omy works two ways: it saves your 
money and restrains you from wearing too 
much or too many clothes. You plan 
a two weeks’ trip where the weather 
isn’t likely to be cool, where every min- 
ute will be occupied, and where you will 
still want to look your best. This can 
only be accomplished by careful plan- 
ning beforehand and more careful buy- 
ing. Don’t dash out and buy things hap- 
hazardly because they may be “on sale,” 
or pretty, or what not. Sit down calmly 
and face the facts. How long the trip— 
how hot the climate—what kind of activi- 
ties—how affluent the purse—and how 
clever the purchaser. 


(Continued on page 156) 
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The three original models shown above could form the basis for a smart convention wardrobe. They were designed and drawn 
by a student in the Traphagen School of Design to illustrate this article. 
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Filling the 
Between Knowing and Doing 


NY junior high school girl will 
A tell you at the beginning of her 
course in home economics that 
she would rather spend the time in class 
doing things than going through the 
preparatory stage of learning to do them. 
Of course she would, from the very 
nature of her development. And then 
her, previous experience in the making 
of mud pies has not made apparent 
to her any especial need for think- 
ing through a situation before she at- 
tacks it. For it must be recognized that 
most seventh or eighth grade girls are 
not far advanced beyond the mud pie 
method of doing work. We are without 
doubt agreed that the business of the 
teacher is to so direct the doing that 
good thinking and the joy of successful 
achievement are added to interest in 
mere physical activity. But there seems 
to be a step between a desire to do a 
thing well together with the intellectual 
understanding of the job to be done, and 
the actual doing of the work. It is at 
this point that objective teaching comes in. 
In the words of the little son of a 
college professor struggling to thread a 
needle: “I understand the principle per- 
fectly—it is the application that ‘gets’ me.” 
There is a question however with re- 
gard to the amount of objective teaching 
permissible in the form of class experi- 
ments and demonstration. Is there dan- 
ger for example, of eliminating the need 
for good thinking by too much demon- 
stration? 

The following occurrence may help 
to answer the question: 

A seventh grade class nearing the 
close of a semester of home economics, 
was having its first lesson in the manip- 
ulation of flour mixtures. Muffins were 
to be prepared as a practice step for a 
luncheon to be served within the next 
few days. In order to prepare and serve 
the meal within the noon hour, it would 
be necessary, the class was agreed, to 
allow not more than ten minutes to the 
mixing of the muffins. The class had 
had a considerable amount of experience 
in meal service. They had become some- 
what skillful in the planning and man- 
agement of work and they had had a 
variety of experience in the techniques 
of food preparation. 

The method of getting ready to make 
muffins was as follows: Copies of four 
different foods texts were passed among 
the members of the class, recipes were 
found and compared, and standard pro- 
portions agreed upon, Two girls had 
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brought recipes from home. Next the de- 
scriptions of methods of combining in- 
gredients were carefully read and all sig- 
nificant points interpreted. Where meth- 
ods differed the class chose the one which 
appeared to be most conservative of time 
and work, and the most economical in 
number of dishes used. For example, one 
recipe called for creaming the fat, and 
was rejected on account of time and 
work involved. Another suggested melt- 
ing the fat in one of the muffin tins 
and this method was adopted in prefer- 
ence to the use of an additional utensil 
as a cup or small pan. Some recipes 
required sifting the flour before meas- 
uring, but since the majority did not, it 
was agreed that the importance of this 
step in making muffins was not great 
enough to be included. 

The final step in preparation for the 
laboratory lesson was to make a work 
plan and time schedule which included 
all the processes used in making and 
baking the muffins. 

The question now was whether they 
could, with the judgment and practical 
experience already gained in the labora- 
tory, pass directly from an intellectual 
understanding of the job to be per- 
formed to the performance of the job. 
The muscular processes involved did not 
differ greatly from those used in previ- 
ous food preparation. That is, the pu- 
pils were accustomed to the beating of 
eggs, the stirring of mixtures and the 
like. One caution found in every recipe 
caught their attention: Each recipe had 
called for stirring or beating the batter 
“a few seconds,” “only a very few mo- 
ments,” “until all ingredients are well 
mixed. Do not beat longer.” In cer- 
tain books, the penalty for longer beat- 
ing was described, and the class as a 
whole appeared to understand the im- 
portance of little beating. When asked 
whether they would like to practice on 
the recipe as a class demonstration the 
pupils voted unanimously in the nega- 
tive, and since all points seemed to have 
been well covered it seemed that a 
demonstration might indeed be super- 
fluous. The next day at the beginning 
of the period after a few moments de- 
voted to checking on the work plan, the 
class went to work. The measuring was 
accomplished with no difficulty; the 
ovens were lighted. Then during the 
mixing, certain pupils began to lag be- 
hind, while others, apparently intoxicat- 
ed by the motion of beating, forged 
ahead, beating vigorously meanwhile. 


By 


Marcia E. Turner 
lowa State College 


Probably a fourth of the class held to 
the remembered precaution and curtailed 
the impulse to beat but a few of these 
came out with lumps of flour in pools 
of liquid. When it had first become ap- 
parent that the class was not united in 
their technique, the teacher asked one or 
two of the better pupils to demonstrate 
the correct method but at the end of 
the baking it was apparent that too large 
a proportion of the pupils had indiffer- 
ent or poor results. Moreover the time 
schedule was disturbingly overdrawn. 
When asked where the trouble lay, the 
pupils said they had found the unfa- 
miliar processes were much easier to 
“know” than to “do,” and themselves 
suggested starting all over again with 
a class demonstration. This was done 
the next day. 

During the demonstration participated 
in by teacher and pup.ls together, a 
number of difficulties were eliminated. 
Some of the pupils in attempting to 
follow the direction: “Mix egg and milk 
well,’ had wasted a good deal of time 
doing it. The beating which had been 
the worst stumbling block was probably 
the chief point cleared. For how much 
beating can be accomplished in “a few 
seconds” or “only enough to mix thor- 
oughly” or “slightly”? With no previous 
standard for judging it is no wonder 
that there had been varying interpreta- 
tion. For those who remained doubt- 
ful the teacher beat a portion of the 
batter a little longer with a thorough 
beating of a remaining portion. Even 
the filling of the pan was accomplished 
without the unsightly results of the day 
before. The time used, even including 
that for discussion and comment, was 
only seven minutes, 

A comparison of the baked muffins 
showed very concretely by contrast, the 
desirable results of careful work. One 
girl exclaimed as if the idea were some- 
how new to her, “why it really works, 
doesn’t it, when you do it?” After all 
there is a big gap between the most 
clearly worded recipe, and the com- 
pleted product; and seeing is believing! 
Interest came up fully fifty per cent and 
when next day the class as a whole had 
good results, accomplished by virtue of 
business like methods, the stock in mud 


(Continued on page 158) 
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A Century 
of Progress 


By 


Blanche E. Hyde 


EACHERS and students of home 
economics who visit “A Century of 
Progress” in Chicago this summer 
will find a wealth of information on sub- 
jects of immediate interest in their field. 

To those of us who have been living 
for the past three years practically on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, and have watched 
emerge from its blue waters the colorful 
Fairyland that is now “A Century of 
Progress,” the accomplishment in build- 
ings, landscaping, and exhibits, seems little 
short of a miracle. 

Quite obviously it is impossible in a few 
short columns to give any idea of the en- 
tire but there are certain 
buildings and exhibits of vital interest to 
These include par- 
ticularly the exhibits pertaining to food, 
housing, clothing, care of the family, and 
welfare of the community. A visitor who 
takes in these exhibits faithfully, and who, 
if time permits, follows out their rami- 
fications in other buildings, will come 
away with an excellent idea of the prog- 
ress of civilization. 

In connection with this business of liv- 
ing jokesters tell us every now and then 
that the first hundred years are the hard- 
est, and when we compare the living con- 
ditions of today with those of one hundred 
years ago, we may indeed marvel at the 
distance we have come. Just to imagine 
what it would mean in our homes today, 
let us realize that one hundred years ago 
there were no electric lights, no automo- 
biles, no telephones; no high-speed ma- 
chinery for weaving cloth, producing food, 
or making furniture; no radios, no movies 
or talkies; all inventions which have 
helped to transform living conditions. 

Briefly, one of the objects of the ex- 
position is to present in a graphic way 
the advancement which has been made 
possible in living through the means of 
science and industry. The exhibits at “A 
Century of Progress” are vastly different 
from those seen at previous expositions 
in that they do not consist merely of raw 
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A house in ferro-enamel, unique in architecture, material and 


construction is sure to attract attention. 


materials, equipment, and machinery, plus 
an example of the finished product, with 
all parts of the exhibit quite inert; in- 
stead the actual processes are dramatized, 
and moving forms used wherever possible. 

A method of display somewhat new for 
exposition used, is known as the diorama. 
By this means an exhibit may be shown 
in its proper setting, the illusion often 
being so complete that the onlooker has 
the feeling that he is observing everyday 
routine practices in the field of production 
or at the place of manufacture, and not 
something that has been staged for a par- 
ticular occasion. 

In the preparation of a diorama a pic- 
ture is first made showing all details 
which it is desired to present in diorama 
form, From this picture a small model, 
consisting of a 
perspective, and receding into a painted 
background, is worked out. All modeled 
objects are in correct relative proportion 
with the whole and with each other, and 
no diorama is constructed until the most 
careful study and investigation has been 
carried through so that every detail is 
scientifically accurate. From this model 
the diorama itself, often life-size, is made, 
with all parts carried out to scale. In 
many dioramas the details are so perfect 
that it is almost impossible to tell where 
the modeled portion ends and the painted 
background begins. Lighting plays an 
important part in all exhibits and especial- 
ly in dioramas by creating an illusion of 
distance, and emphasizing or restraining 
certain features. 


foreground modeled in 


The Dairy and Agricultural Buildings 
house exhibits of much importance to 
home-makers and others interested in 


foods; the Social Science Hall to those 
interested in family and community wel- 
fare, the various forms of social service, 
and education. Exhibits pertaining to 
clothing are separately housed, and are 
too numerous to be adequately described 
in the space available here. 

Few students or teachers are aware that 


the first law requiring inspection of milk 
was passed in Massachusetts in 1856, 
and that the glass milk bottle was not in- 
vented until 1886. Prior to 1851 all chees« 
had been made on farms under crude and 
often unsanitary conditions, and it was not 
until early in the present century that 
there 


commerically of 


considerable recognition 
the 


milk in its relation to health and growth. 


was any 


scientific value of 
The major part of the dairy exhibit is 
given to showing the importance in the 
well-being of all members of the family 
of this now three billion dollar industry. 
The told by 
silhouettes, projected onto a cycloramic 


story is lights, color, and 


wall two stories in height, and &0 feet 
long. Breeds of dairy cattle; home care 
of milk; methods used in the produc- 


tion of market milk and cream; of con- 
evaporated and dry milk; ice 
cream; butter; the various kinds of 
cheese ; and all by-products, are portrayed. 


densed, 


Improvements in sanitation and equip- 
ment, and the importance of milk in the 
building of the body, in the maintenance 
of health, production of 


energy, repair 


of waste, and resistance to disease, are 
all emphasized. 

A distinct 
been adopted in the entire range of 
that similar products, rivals 


saving has 
food 


element of time 
exhibits, so 


in trade, are not shown, but rather, ex- 


hibits of the group type are employed, 


and these are furnished by nationally 


known companies. The use of group ex- 
hibits is especially noticeable in the live 
stock and meat industries, which have one 
unified exhibit showing the part played by 
the the stockyards, 
packers, wholesalers and retailers 

The romantic progress of the industry 
from the landing of cattle in Mexico by 
Cortez, through all the vicissitudes of the 


farmer, shipper, 


cattle industry in pioneer America, is 
traced by means of murals, dioramas, and 
moving displays, and improvement in the 
stock from 1833 to 1933 is demonstrated. 


These exhibits occupy the entire center 
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wing of the Agricultural Building, and 
interest is aroused at the very entrance by 
a diorama in which a life-sized figure of 
a cowboy is shown seated on his horse 
watching a herd of cattle at a water hole 
in the range country. Opposite this is an- 
other diorama of a modern feeding farm. 

Moving trains and trucks present mod- 
ern methods of transporting stock to 
market, and a modern meat cooler shows 
various cuts of meat, with the difference 
between old 
new methods of 
cutting. The need 
and value of meat 
inspection is con- 
stantly stressed in 
these exhibits. 

A completely 
equipped refriger- 
ator car of the lat- 
est design  illus- 
trates the care 
used in shipping 
meat, and for com- 
parison there is 
also displayed a 
model of the first 
refrigerator car 
used. The further 
distribution and 
handling of meat 
in retail stores is 
made vivid by a 
typical meat shop, 
where, instead of the usual guide to 
explain the cuts of meat, an electrically 
operated robot will, as visitors approach 
the counter, indicate the various cuts, 
and give a short talk on each. A con- 
siderable amount of space is also given 
to illustrations explaining why and how 
meat should be used. 


and 


It seems quite incongruous to think of 
hens cackling so near Chicago’s Loop dis- 
trict, but some of the finest birds in the 
Eastern and Western hemispheres 
domiciled on a two-acre plot of ground 
near the Travel and Transport Building. 
Their accommodations include the most 
up-to-date poultry houses imaginable, with 
adjuncts of trap nests, incubators, runs, 
the latest yard equipment, and all other 
necessities and luxuries of “hendom.” 
And here in this aesthetic environment, 
these marvel hens are to demonstrate their 
egg-laying abilities. 


are 


In the Hall of Social Science the many- 
sided life of the home is portrayed most 
graphically. The stories of education and 
social work revolve about a central theme 
or exhibit—that of an American family. 
The figures of this central family group, 
which are almost life-size, are shown car- 
rying on the varied activities of a Colonial 
home; spinning, weaving, making gar- 
ments, preparing food; and outside the 
home, tilling the soil. The exhibit con- 
series of rapidly changing 
scenes which depict the family next in a 
tiny village located close by a 
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sists of a 


home 


church, school, and courthouse. On a 
rough road leading from the village there 
is to be seen a man on horseback, also a 
stagecoach, showing how limited in those 
days were the methods of transportation 
and communication with the outside 
world. 

Still another scene represents a 1933 
family with all the inventions and con- 
veniences which science and industry have 
provided, and this is followed by a section 





The Hall of Agriculture building at ‘‘A Century of Progress’ is 
terior as the most advanced methods of agriculture exhibited 


of a modern city with its huge buildings, 
automobile highways, and varied means 
of transportation. 

These scenes show with peculiar clar- 
ity just how sweeping are the changes in 
daily life which have occurred during the 
century, and should prove especially in- 
teresting to home economists, 

In the section devoted to education the 
adjustments made by the schools of 
America to fit the needs of the changed 
family life are given much prominence. 
The emphasis in education is placed on 
self-expression, and the substitution wher- 
ever posible of living experiences instead 
of “book learning”; more particularly on 
experiences which are likely to be of 
value to the citizen of the future. Educa- 
tion by visual means and by radio will 
show how these devices may aid in pre- 
senting information and impressing facts 
in a clear and vivid way. 

In the field of social work the different 
types of service as well as the promotional 
activities for social betterment carried on 
by national, state, and local organizations 
are shown in dramatized form. 

The group exhibit demonstrating new 
types of houses is located in an area by 
itself. A number of houses are shown, 
each built of a different material and most 
of them radically different in design from 
anything seen in this country heretofore. 


Among the building materials demon- 
stated are lumber, brick, steel-enamel, 
pressed steel, a substantial wood-fiber 





compound known as masonite, concrete 
slabs, and a new material made from 
limestone waste and shale, called rostone, 
which when polished has somewhat the 
appearance of marble. Some of the 
houses are of types which can be factory- 
built and assembled on location, one aim 
of the exhibit being to sh»w how costs 
may be cut by mass production and the 
simplifying of construction details. An 
attractive appearance and a feeling of 
livability are 
stressed in each 
house. 

A house that is 
sure to attract 
much attention is 
of the ferro- 
enamel type, 
unique in archi- 
tecture material, 
and construction. 
The material is 
metal, heavily in- 
sulated, and cov- 
ered with panels 
of vitreous en- 
amelled sheet 
metal. An interest- 
ing point of con- 
struction in this 
house is that the 
windows are oper- 
ated with a crank, 
like automobile 
windows, and when rolled down the open- 
ing is filled immediately by a screen. Such 
a house is of course fire-, rat-, and vermin- 
proof. The inside walls may be plastered 
and decorated as desired. 


as modern in ex- 
in its interior. 


All of .the houses include the newest 
features of kitchen and laundry equip- 
ment, and facilities for performing and 
lightening all household tasks. Different 
types of heating are demonstrated, also air 
cooling and humidifying systems. Each 
home is suitably decorated and furnished. 

In addition to the houses themselves 
there is in this area an exhibit pavilion 
which bids fair to be exceedingly popular. 
Here are displayed all kinds of building 
materials, systems of heating, cooling, re- 
frigeration, and various types of equip- 
ment for carrying on the work of the 
home. Closely allied with these exhibits 
are the series of rooms demonstrating 
furnishings and fabrics for the household, 
and galleries devoted to the various crafts 
in use today. 

Probably in no other part of the ex- 
position will the advancement in civiliza- 
tion be shown more clearly than in these 
houses, presenting as they do new archi- 
tectural ideas; every possible mechanical 
means for making a home comfortable and 
for carrying on its work; furnishings that 
are pleasing to the eye, suitable to the 
purse, a delight to live with, and easy to 
care for. The information found in this 
one exhibit will provide subject matter 
for a complete course in housing. 
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“A Hande- 
At Thy Girdle 


By 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


ercher 
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N the Lord’s Day, the 12th of 

August, 1666, Pepys makes the 

the quaint entry in his Diary, “I 
and my wife up to her closet, to examine 
her kitchen accounts, and there I took oc- 
casion to fall out with her, for buying a 
laced handkercher . . . without my leave. 
From this we both began to be angry and 
so continued till bed.” The quarrel over 
the “laced handkercher” evidently per- 
sisted well into the next day, for Pepys 
adds on the 13th, “Up, without being 
friends with my wife, nor great enemies, 
being both quiet and silent.” 

Probably no other article of dress ever 
caused so many domestic rifts and lovers’ 
quarrels, disputes on etiquette and political 
discussions as the handkerchief, whose 
slow and interesting evolution from an- 
cient times throws a good deal of light 
on the growth of social amenities among 
the human race. 

In the bleak days before handkerchiefs 
were invented, the Ancients generally used 
the ample folds of their mantles for the 
wiping of brows and drying of tears. As 
for the blowing of noses, Xenophon writes 
that Cyrus the Great found the prevailing 
custom of his time so offensive to the eye 
and detrimental’ to the health that he 
finally issued an edict forbidding nose 
blowing among the Persians. 

Mouth, nose and perspiration handker- 
chiefs were well known among. the 
Greeks, Romans and Egyptians, who fash- 
ioned these little-used, ornamental acces- 
sories from silk, cotton or some gossamer- 
fine material, and perfumed them with as 
meticulous care as the twentieth century 
woman scents her tiny glove handker- 
chiefs of lace or linen. 

The handkerchief long remained almost 
the exclusive property of the noble class, 
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as is testified to by the fact that the Ro- 
man people were moved to tears of grati- 
tude when Aurelian had each man pre- 
sented with a small piece of common 
cloth. All through the Middle Ages, in 
fact, the handkerchief continued to be 
regarded as an ostentatious dress acces- 
sory rather than as a necessity. It was 
a badge of distinction, a symbol of power 
forbidden to the common man. Many of 
the noble court ladies, indeed, were pos- 
sessed of but a single handkerchief of 
such beauty and fineness that it has been 
noted in the pages of history. One such 
lady was Clémence of Hungary who died 
in 1328, leaving in the inventory of her 
effects “a handkerchief of silk.” Marie 
de Medicis, as late as 1646, was remarked 
to have had one royal lace handkerchief. 

By the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the etiquette books and writings of 
the day were filled with observations and 
instructions regarding the use of hand- 
kerchiefs. Erasmus severely condemns 
children who fail to employ this necessary 
article. “To wipe your nose on your cap 
or sleeve is boorish,”’ he says scornfully. 
“To wipe on your arm or cuff is to behave 
like a pastry cook; to wipe on your hand 
and then perhaps rub it against your 
clothes is anything but polite!” 

The Schoole of Vertue, written in 1557, 
urges children upon rising to observe the 
following injunction: 

“A napkyn (handkerchief)se that thou 

have in redines, 

Thy nose to clense from all fylthynes.” 

In the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury Montaigne remarks with disgust on 
a Frenchman of his acquaintance, “a Man 
very famous for pleasant Repartees,” who 
. always wont to blow his Nose 
(a Thing very much 


was 
with his Fingers 





Illustrations, Cour. Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


To the left are two handkerchiefs, French, 
nineteenth century; below, the wedding 
handkerchief made for Marie Henriette, 
archduchess of Austria who married Leo- 
pold 11 of Belgium in 1853. Brussels 
needlepoint with the arms of Belgium and 
Austria worked in medallions and the 
initials L M surmounted by a crown; above, 
an Italian drawn work handkerchief of the 
sixteenth century. 





who 


and 
asked me, What Privilege this filthy Ex- 
crement had, that we must carry about 
as a fine Handkerchief ¢o receive it.” 


against our Fashion) 


In 1619 Richard West instructs the 
children of his time in no uncertain terms 
regarding the use of the handkerchief. 
In his Booke of Demeanor and the Allow- 
ance and Disallowance of certaine Misde- 


meanors in Companie, he writes, 


“Nor imitate with Socrates, to wipe thy 
snivelled nose 

Upon thy cap, as he would doe, nor yet 
upon thy clothes. 


“But keepe it cleane with handkerchiffe, 

provided for the same, 
with thy fingers or thy 

therein thou art to blame.” 


sleeve, 


Not 


Who is not familiar with the “hander- 
chiefe spotted with strawberries” which 
Othello presented as a love offering to the 
hapless Desdemona, or the “laced hand- 
kerchers” “wrought with names and love 

(Continued on page 158) 
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The Shopping Trail 


In Europe 


By 
Frank R. Arnold 


Tucked away off the beaten track 
of shops ii nearly all of tie places in 
Europe visited by tourists, are found 
inexpensive shops, known to the initi- 
ated, where unique and charming 
souvenirs may be bought that will 
make your trip a memorable one. Mr. 
Arnold describes some of them here 
and tells what may be found in them 
in such an entertaining way that even 
if your trip this year has to be ‘‘rock- 
ing chair voyage,”’ you will be inter- 
ested in what he has to say. 


T is an axiom of European travel that 

you never regret buying anything. 

Your only sorrow is that you didn’t 
get more. You may be able to find the 
same things in New York but prices are 
different and the shopping spirit needs a 
European setting to glow properly. Just 
as there is a beaten track all over Eu- 
rope of museums, churches, and palaces 
so there is the obligatory shopping itin- 
erary, but better still there are the 
unique shops you discover for yourself 
that put a halo over Europe for you, and 
that you tell your appreciative friends 
about with the authoritative air of one 
who has lived in Arcadia, 

Thus every one goes to Liberty’s in 
London, marvels over the _ oriental 
fabrics, the china, the rugs, the jewels, 
as well as the Elizabethan architecture 
That is as obligatory as 
Westminster Abbey, but in the same 
street you may find steel 
knives or Irish linens or Persian matrix 
turquoise that will stay in your family 
from generation to generation. You will 
of course see the Shakespeare birth- 
place and the new theatre in Strat- 
ford, but will you visit a horticulturist 
and get lavender seed or plants that 
if you can make them grow in Amer- 
ica will be the joy of all your garden 
life? At Warwick you'll visit the 
castle and try to find a_ peacock 
feather in the park, but will you find 
a Trafalgar knocker to put on that 
dark green front door that you are 
going to have just like the London 
green doors? In Edinburgh you may 
be foolish enough to buy Scotch plaid 
editions of Scott—they’ll be shoved at 
you from every corner—but better 
Scotch memories will be the rugs, 
woven in cottages on the Scotch 
islands; unique rugs which perpetu- 
ate designs left there by ship- 
wrecked Spaniards at the time of 
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of the place. 


stainless 











Europe is a wonderful stamping ground for the candle stick collector— 
Russian, Scotch, Empire and Dutch candle sticks with a Belgian crucifix 
in the center. 


the Spanish Armada; jagged lightning- 
like designs, in red, blue, and yellow, 
strangely reminiscent of Navajo blank- 
ets, and which the Spaniards may have 
carried to Mexico and passed on to the 
Indians. Then, too, think of the fun of 
ferreting out recondite Scotch fabrics 
and Spanish designs as compared with 
Scott editions that are poked under your 
nose all the way across Loch Katrine 
and through the Trossachs. 

In Paris all your friends will tell you 
you must buy a hat here, perfume there, 
and unearth a dressmaker or a painter 
in such and such a street. Here are, 
however, some suggestions for Paris 
shopping you may not find in every 
tourist’s mouth. Take a taxi your first 
morning out to the Place Aligre, a cor- 
ner of Paris that few chauffeurs and al- 
most no Americans know, although it is 
in the heart of the old Paris that 
stretches out to the east behind the Ho- 
tel de Ville. It is the best possible happy 
hunting ground for second hand things 
and there you may easily run across 
Sévres china, or rosaries, or Persian 


vases, or Italian daggers from Corsica, 
or Spanish curved knives from Albacete 





This one pocket embroidered apron from Toulouse 
would gladden the heart of some American child. 


that open and close with a spring. All 
is spread out in booths or on the ground 
in the open air and you may be riotously 
happy in the midst of such treasure 
trove, if you have strong acquisitive 
tastes, or friends at home who are wait- 
ing your return to hold out eager hands 
for the souvenirs they long for. 

In Racine Street between the “Boule 
Mich,” beloved students, and the equally 
beloved Odeon theatre, is Arnould’s 
jewelry store that for unique designs is 
unequalled in Europe. Think of using 
ghinko leaves, bleeding heart buds and 
flowers, seaweed, horse-chestnut leaves 
and burrs, as motifs for necklaces in 
oxydized silver or in gold. You may 
even get brooches of oxydized copper 
or of silver plate that cost only fifty 
cents but are worth ten times as much 
for their artistic designs taken from ivy 
or ghinko leaves or maple seeds. It is a 
store so unusual that French women feel 
a proprietary interest in its output and 
do not tell their friends about it lest the 
jewelry become too common. 

If you visit the Villemorin seed farm 
to the south of Paris or the Truffant 
rose garden at Versailles, you'll surely 
want to take home seeds to flower 
lovers and both firms, which are 
known all over the world, have stores 
in Paris. The Villemorin store is 
just across the Seine from Marie 
Antoinette’s prison, on the wharf of 
the Mégisserie, a shady street by the 
river that ever since Paris has been 
Paris has been famous for seed and 
bird stores. 

You will probably want to buy pic- 
tures, and the Bonaparte Street is 
lined with art shops where you can 
get colored reproductions of paint- 
ings by Henri Martin or Zuloaga, or 
the lithographs of Henri Riviere that 
are art treasures in spite of their 
modest price. Most of us can never 
hope to own the originals, but here 
are reproductions no one need be 
ashamed of. 
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You'll surely want to get a good idea of 
French pastry and the best place to do 
that is Rumpelmeyer’s where you may 
stand with fork and plate poised in front 
of the cake counter and make your own 
selections. Rumpelmeyer has also a tea 
room in London and one in Cannes. 
There is one in New York, too, of course 
for the stay-at-homes in their extravagant 
moments. 

These are all unique parts of the shop- 
ping gorge that is Paris, but the rest 
of the pleasant land of France has 
equally stimulating surprises. If you 
visit Cannes you must surely drive up 
to Grasse through the rose and 
jasmine fields and get some of 
the perfumes that are sold by a 
firm whose store is called the 
Enchanted Fountain, one of the 
rare stores where you can get 
pure, unadulterated perfumes. 
The store is part of a factory 
and gardens where the flower 
harvest starts with violets in 
February picked by old women 
under the olive trees and 
goes on through the year with 
orange blossoms, mimosa, and 
tuberose. Don’t wait to get your 
French perfumes on the home 
coming steamer, but go right 
into the heart of the perfume 
world at Grasse. 

You may change cars in Tou- 
louse on your way to Spain or to 
the Pyrenees and in the station 
you will find for sale tiny band 
boxes of sugared violets for the 
unthinkable price of twelve 
cents each. And you cannot leave 
the Pyrenees without goodly 
specimens of the Basque linen 
that the natives put on their 
cows and oxen and that we want 
for our lunch tables. Never was 
more durable linen made with 
more intensely colored narrow stripes of 
dark blue, yellow and green. While you 
are in the Pyrenees get a goat herd’s 
whistle, one of the simplest and most 
primitive of all musical instruments and 
one of the sweetest toned. You will hear 
it the first thing in the morning when 
the herder goes through the town with his 
flock of goats announcing that he is ready 
to stop and milk a goat at any house 
door. They are as distinctive as the wine 
“glasses” you can buy in Assisi in Italy 
for five cents, “glasses” shaped like a 
gravy boat and made of brown or orange 
painted earthenware, the chief drinking 
vessel of the lower classes. Another in- 
escapable temptation for some travellers is 
the cow or sheep bells which are made in 
Carpentras, not far from Avignon, and 
which may be bought in almost any city 
in southern France. The bells may give 
any note on the scale and are even more 
sweetly musical in quality than the goat 
herder whistles. And now we are on 
musical instruments, don’t go to Strass- 
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Napoleon’s son. 


burg without stopping at Nancy or 
Bachrach to buy crystal wine or cordial 
glasses. 

Italy is almost as tempting to the 
shopper as France. Of course you will 
buy silk and cotton blankets at Bellagio 
on Lake Como, preferably at the fac- 
tory up on the hill near the church; 
and the olive or orange wood salad forks 
and spoons as well as the red squares 
the peasant women wear for headdresses 
all around Naples, will tempt you at 
Sorrento, and you will long to bring 
home a_ bottle Asti spumante, the 
sweet Italian champagne, or a bottle of 


of 





Be sure to buy photographs such as this charming one of 


in Paris. 


lachrymae christi that comes from the 
slopes of Vesuvius, but your chief shop- 
ping passions will be roused in Florence. 
There you must buy at least a barrel of 
squatty Italian pitchers with squashed 
in noses at the stores around the Ponte 
Vecchio or in the villages around Flor- 
ence. You must visit the factory and 
sales of the Canti Galli 
the most expensive and the most beau- 
tiful in Italy. You will probably spend 
hours in the market place buying baskets 


rooms china, 


or embroidered luncheon sets, and you 
will find that you can get any linen ar- 
tistically monogrammed at a cent a let- 
ter. Fiesole, srowning lover 
knows, is well worth visiting for itself 


as every 
alone, but as you climb the hill to the 
Franciscan monastery you will find 
raffia bags for sale at every door, bags 
that for shape and color are to be found 
nowhere else. 

Every traveller with a hobby should 
make out his own private itinerary. Do 
you collect then trip 


rosaries, your 


And be sure to see his imperial baby outfit 


should start at Saumur, Pére Grandet’s 
town on the Loire, where two or three 


factories control the world out-put of 


rosaries, whether destined for Roman 
Catholic, Buddist, or Mohammedan 
prayers. But the ordinary traveller will 


like to buy a rosary in every church he 
visits and have it blessed right on the 
spot. Think of having a rosary from 
Saint Martha’s Church at Tarascon or 
from Staint Stephen’s at Vienna and of 
course you must own all you can that 
have been blessed by the Pope. 

One man we know has blazed a trail 
all over Europe by the candlesticks he 
has bought. He went to see the 
home of the Percheron horse in 
back with a 

candlestick 
At 
good 


and came 
Louis XIII 
»f octagon 


Abbey he 


specimen. 


France 
country 
Melrose 
got a Scotch 
At Stratford he got 
a bargain, because the candle- 


base. 


stick “had lost its fellow.” He 
didn’t care. He was collecting 
specimens, not pairs. In Nor- 
way the son of a  Nor- 
wegian friend made him a 
pair representing Saint Olaf, 


the patron saint of the country, 
holding a candle in each hand. 
j of his collection 
twenty-five odd 
sticks shouts a corner of Europe 


Every one ot 


brass candle- 


at you. 

You can feed fat a love of 
tiles or faience far better in 
Europe than in America, and 


among your tiles you will want 
the Don Quixote series that you 
will find with the Triana mark in 
Seville, or some of the Portu- 
gese tiles that give so much color 
to the facades of Lisbon houses 
the tiles with metallic lights, 


or 

made only in Tunis. As _ for 

faience, how many of your 
friends have cider pitchers from Nor- 


mandy, or cream pitchers in the distinctive 
Savoy, or pottery 


the 


green and orange of 
from Thum in 
Isle of Wight whose southern tip is made 
up of the same brilliant clays as are to be 


found on the island of Martha’s Vineyard 


Switzerland or from 


or at the Rookwood pottery ? 
The shopping trail through Europe may 
seem ignoble to the lover of art or history 


but we all love Europe as we love a 
church, “as we can,’ emotionally or 
spiritually, and who shall say that the 


lifelong thrill we get from the unusual 
there 
not the 
thrill that comes from a thin veneer of 
so called European culture, a very thin 


and beautiful objects we acquire 


is as noble and genuine as 


layer indeed if it is acquired in only one 
summer’s trip. Anyway your shopping 
stories as you spread out your plunder 
after dinner will give far more pleasure 
to your fellow travellers than your im- 
pressions of museums or churches, and 
the home folks will feel the same way. 
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Some Adventures in Appreciation 


T a time when people are strug- 

gling to maintain their standards 

of living and finding it difficult 
or even impossible, discouragement is 
common and frequent. In attaining high 
standards many things are taken for 
granted and receive little thought. They 
are just a part of the picture necessary 
for the whole but seemingly unimpor- 
tant in themselves. But when standards 
begin to totter and fall these details 
should begin to take on significance. No 
matter what our state there are still the 
many elements that make it livable and 
contribute to our happiness. It is well 
to pause, recognize and evaluate the 
world about us, 


This is. one of the big needs of today. 
When we begin to appreciate truly the 
common things in life our sense of en- 
joyment is greater and life, even though 
meager, takes on satisfaction. This is 
the motive behind some efforts being 
made by home economics groups. 

“Seeking Treasures” is a game a 4-H 
Club clothing group has developed as 
means of carrying home to younger 
brothers and sisters an appreciation of 
the worth while and attractive things in 
their every day experiences. The chil- 
dren become the seekers and each week 
something special is sought. One week 
it was lovely color in trees, sky, pictures, 
textiles, even in mother’s hair, eyes and 
lips. For a week they sought out pleas- 
ing or interesting sounds. The children 
reported such sounds as the rustle of 
leaves, the babble of brooks, the roar of 
wind, the tinkle of glass, the ringing of 
porcelain and the chirping of crickets, 
the whir of the flying grasshopper. 

At one time the treasure sought was 
the kindly deeds of others. Many were 
the kindly and helpful acts reported. 
Then came a week of watching for faith- 
fulness to duty, and many marvelled at 
this persistent faithfulness of their par- 
ents to each day’s work. So each day 
the children sought treasures and each 
evening at the family supper table they 
reported what they had found. Since 
whatever we truly seek we find, these 
children sought treasures and found an 
appreciation of the usual things of life 
and an understanding of good home 
membership, They learned that there is 
a special pleasure in sharing enjoyment. 

A group of girls in a home manage- 
ment class planned a series of family 


parties. These parties were held in each 
girl’s home with just her family as 
guests. A nice evening meal came first, 


often with place cards and home made 
favors or surprises, a series of games and 
songs after it and then all went to bed 
liking each other better. Doing things 
together they found made all the family 
enjoy and understand each other better. 
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By 
LydiaAnnLynde 
Michigan State College 


In a mountain school in the South a 
class of girls took as their experiment 
the playing of games in the home. The 
game equipment was to be home made 
and the entire family was to play. The 
games they made were simple. Bean 
bags were to be thrown through holes 
in a board or into tin cans of various 
sizes nailed on to a board. Some threw 
rubber jar rings over pegs, others made 
rope rings to throw. Some tried horse- 
shoe pitching out of doors. Lighter 
shoes had to be sought for the children 
and a handicap start given them. These 
girls became greatly interested in the 
skills being developed by their family 
members and reported a wholesome feel- 
ing of good fellowship and appreciation. 

A class in home furnishing have been 
studying pictures for the living-room. 


The home economics teacher has taught 
them suitability. The art teacher has 
taught them how to look at pictures. 
Now each girl has selected a picture 
which is suitable and will, going one 
each day, take her picture to the first 
grade room where she will share it with 
the little children. She will try to teach 
them how to look at a picture and really 
enjoy it. Then she will have the chil- 
dren make a tube with their hands and 
look out of the window and enjoy the 
picture their hands frame. Then the 
little children will bring in pictures 
which they have cut from magazines to 
show to the girls. The girls will judge 
them and the children will paste the 
best ones in their scrap books that they 
are making for the children’s hospital. 

There is nothing new in all of these 
but they help us in establishing a 
sounder sense of values which in turn 
gives us a safer basis for a more satis- 
fying philosophy of living. 


Better Results in Home Project Work 


By 
Mabel Wilson 
Sanford, Florida 


In large schools it is impossible to 
know each student personally, to visit the 
students’ homes or to remember all the 
facts that the teacher should know about 
the girls and their homes. A very help- 
ful device in keeping tab on the progress 
of home projects, in a school where the 
teacher has a large number of students, 
is to have a notebook to keep all of this 
information in. Each girl doing home 
project work has two or more pages in 
the notebook. The names are arranged 
in alphabetical order and are easily found. 
On one of these pages is kept all of the 
data about the girl and her family which 
will help guide her home project work. 
The data usually collected is: 

Girl’s name. 

Girl’s age. 

Home address. 

Telephone number. 

Parerts (living? Occupation?) 

Number in family—ages. 

Income of family. 

Home influences. 

Characteristics of girl. 

Ambitions of girl. 

General appearance of home. 

This information is gleaned through 
home surveys, reliable people interested, 
and personal visits and observation of the 
teacher. This information is confidential. 

On the second page is found: 

Name of the project or projects se- 

lected by student. 

When this project was begun. 

The approximate length of the project. 

Date project is due. 


References the teacher has to suggest. 
Period for conference with pupil. 
Results and dates of home visits. 
Suggestions to be made to the girl. 
Score of finished projects. 

Any interesting or unusual data about 

the girl or her project. 

Some of the advantages of a notebook 
of this kind are: 

First: When the student comes to talk 
over her work with the teacher, the latter 
can open this notebook to the pages con- 
taining this data and find a complete rec- 
ord of all the student’s home project 
work, as well as her inclinations, desires, 
and the home situation. 

Second: The problems of the girl can 
be more clearly worked out if the teacher 
is informed about the girl and her home. 
The teacher will be able to use this in- 
formation in’ studying the girl’s problems 
at times when the teacher is not rushed. 

Third: The teacher in her own reading 
often finds references and other material. 
It saves time for her to put these refer- 
ences into her project book. 

Fourth: The student feels that the in- 
Structor is more interested and will try 
to do better project work. 

Fifth: In rating home project work it 
is more interesting and fairer to judge 
all of the projects for the year as a whole. 

Sixth: This information is available the 
next year and serves as a basis for begin- 
ning project work the second year. Dupli- 
cation of projects is thus avoided. This 
is especially important if a new teacher is 
to have charge the next year. 

Cards may be used instead of a note- 
book in carrying out this idea. 
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Manners and Conduct 
In the School Lunch Room 


E as a nation are passing 
through a period of social and 
economic unrest and confusion 

unparalleled in history. This condition 
deeply affects the school situation be- 
cause our schools involve intimately the 
entire life of the community. In a crisis 
such as this there is pressure to reduce 
budgets at the very time when the situa- 
tion demands more and better educa- 
tion, One of the principles on which 
our democracy was founded is that of 
free public education and indeed the 
public school system is, in the last 
analysis, the ultimate hope of American 
democracy. Public education in _ all 
phases is carrying grave responsibility 
today but in spite of destructive criti- 
cism and increased pressure for curtail- 
ment of activities the schools are 
earnestly doing their part towards bring- 
ing about economic adjustment. 

The search light of inquiry has been 
turned upon the school lunch room and 
has revealed to educators and civic lead- 
ers the fact that these lunch rooms are 
doing a commendable work. Those of 
us who are actively engaged in the work 
of school feeding welcome the interest 
of the public because we are eager to 
let them know that what we are doing 
is a piece of work much broader in scope 
than the serving of a noon meal. 

School feeding was originated for the 
sole purpose of protecting and improv- 
ing the nutrition of the child. The 
school lunch should and does operate as 
an integral part of the school health pro- 
gram. It functions as a_ nutritional 
measure in at least two ways: 

1. It provides an actual meal for the 

children. 

2. It offers a means for educating 
children to choose food suitable for 
lunch. 

School authorities should regard the 
lunch room not merely as an obligation 
but as an opportunity for improving 
child health, The lunch room is an ap- 
propriate place to teach pupils the 
proper selection of inexpensive, nourish- 
ing, attractive meals suited to individual 
needs. It should be a laboratory where 
teachers can evaluate adequacy and im- 
prove methods of their health teaching. 
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By 
Flavilla Normington 


Manager of High School Lunch Rooms 
Chicago, Illinois 


The aims and practices of school lunch 
rooms with regard to health teaching 
are quite generally accepted and quite 
widely known. In addition to this very 
important work, however, progressive 
lunch room teachers are striving to 
inculcate in the children habits of cour- 
tesy and niceties of manners that make 
for more gracious living. This phase 
of the work is not as well known as the 
health teaching, nor is it as tangible, but 
it has a definite place in the school 
lunch program. Since we are a social 
people living in social groups children 
should cultivate early the art of living 
happily with other people. 

With this definite aim the teachers in 
charge of the Chicago senior and junior 
high schools have devised several plans 
for the more complete integration of the 
school population into a social whole. 
Several schools use the host and hos- 
tess plan in the lunch room. At the be- 
ginning of each semester each student 
is assigned a definite seat in the lunch 
room. This eliminates any need for 
rushing in at noon time for a good seat. 
Then a student host or hostess for each 
table in the lunch room is appointed by 
the home room teacher. Since it is con- 
sidered an honor to be appointed host 
and to wear the “host pin” only such 
students as maintain a standing of Excel- 
lent in Citizenship are chosen for the 
position. It is the duty of each host to 
encourage a spirit of sociability among 
the group at his table and to develop a 
feeling of civic responsibility in the in- 
dividuals of the group. The success of 
this plan has been quite marked. Each 
student host feels a personal responsi- 
bility for conditions at his table and 
since there is a host for every group of 
eight almost every student who merits 
the honor has an opportunity to serve 
at some time during his school career. 

As host it is ffs duty and privilege 
to direct cohversation and to create a 
pleasant group feeling at his table. It 
is also his responsibility to see that the 


table is cleared, that the chairs are re- 
placed and that no paper is left on the 
floor. In addition to this he 
to preserve order and to report any mis- 


is instructed 


In general, 
however, the host 
hostess is to create a positive feeling of 


demeanor that may occur. 

aim of the and 
good fellowship at the table, an atmos- 
phere in which misconduct is bad form 
and the student body in turn has shown 
a highly gratifying willingness to co- 
operate. The benefits of such a plan to 
the entire school are worthy of con- 
sideration. It is a plan not merely for 
maintaining discipline in the lunch room 
but one which has a definite place in the 
character education 
school. The students develop a sense of 
responsibility, reliability and 
bility and a feeling of civic pride towards 
their school. They exercise control and 
set the standards for 
lunch room and in so doing almost in- 
evitably are becoming more worth while 


program of the 


dependa- 


conduct in the 


members of their own social group. 
Another school has found the use of 
pictures a great aid in bringing about 
courteous conduct and good manners in 
the lunch room. A series of photographs 
showing the children actually engaged in 
lunch room activities were taken and en- 
larged. These with fitting captions have 
been hung on the walls in the lunch 
room and it is amazing to see the in- 
terested children 
see them and incidentally to learn from 
them. The first picture is that of the 
line-up at the counter and shows the 
children waiting in orderly fashion to be 
The shows the 
children pausing at the silver truck to 
select their silver and proceeding to the 
Then 
there is a picture of the two girls seated 
at a table using the silver in the proper 
This is a visual lesson in table 


swarming around to 


served, second picture 


dining room without undue haste. 


manner. 
etiquette. 
dition of the lunch room as the children 
Dishes are neatly 


Two pictures show the con- 


are ready to leave. 
stacked and there is no debris. visible. 
The last picture in the series shows the 
children leaving the lunch room as they 
would leave any other school class room. 
The room is in perfect order and the 


(Continued on page 158) 
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The School Lunch Offers Training 
In Management 


HERE are countless small schools 
throughout the country whose of- 
ficials are interested in the problem 


of maintaining and improving the 
health of the pupils enrolled in these 
One means of doing this is by 
providing hot and _ nutritious noon 
lunches at school. In the majority of 
these smaller schools space and facili- 
ties are extremely limited if not entirely 
lacking. Usually there are no funds 
with which to employ outside manage- 
ment and labor. Sometimes there is no 
one in the community skilled in ‘nutri- 
tion who has either the time or the in- 
terest to devote to the management of a 
school lunch room. 

In such situations, if there is to be 
any hot food available for the pupils at 
noon the management and the operation 
of the project falls upon the home 
economics teacher and a part, if not all 
of her pupils. Whether such a pro- 
cedure provides educational opportun- 
ities beyond those of mechanical 
manipulation depends upon the organi- 
zation which the skillful teacher works 
out with her pupils. 

In some cases the preparation and 
serving of a hot lunch at school is sup- 
plementary to the regular home eco- 
nomics classwork and in others it is 
substituted for a part of the program. 

This article describes the method fol- 
lowed in one school in which the school 
lunch unit is at present a definite part 
of the tenth grade home economics pro- 
gram. Previous to this unit the pupils 
have had a sequence of home economics 
training throughout semester 
in the seventh grade, one semester in the 
eighth grade, and throughout the ninth 
grade. With such a background they come 
to the project with a knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of nutri- 
tion and of food preparation and some 
real ability to perform the manipulative 
processes involved in menu _ planning 
and in food preparation and service. 

Although the School Lunch room is in 
actual operation only during the cold 
winter months, obviously some time is 
spent in making preliminary plans if the 
project is to be successful and self sup- 
porting. At the opening of the school 
year in September the problem is intro- 
duced to the class and an investigation 
is carried on by its members to deter- 
mine whether or not some food pres- 
ervation should be done to ensure good 
food at the lowest possible cost when 
lunches are to be served. Some years it 
has seemed more advantageous, all fac- 


schools. 


one 
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By 
Elsie Wilson 


lowa State College 





If a school lunch room can be main- 
tained only with the assistance of the 
home economics class, make it a train- 
ing in the kind of management problem 
to be met daily in adult life. 











tors considered, to purchase com- 
mercially canned products. This year 
with the low cost of raw materials, with 
an abundance of available canning 
equipment and with the community em- 
phasis upon food conservation, the class 
enthusiastically entered upon the prob- 
lem of deciding whether or not to can 
foods for school use, and upon deciding 
the kinds and amounts of foods to be 
preserved for later use. 

Because the majority of the members 
of this class had all had some contact 
with home canning and because such 
contact had been limited to assisting 
with preparation of foods and of equip- 
ment and with cleaning up afterwards, 
the emphasis in the classroom was 
placed upon giving each girl as much 
individual responsibility for the entire 
process as possible. Friendly rivalry 
turned into voluntary and hearty co- 
operation as each girl endeavored to do 
all in her power to ensure the best of 
products without waste of raw materials 
and without dangers of food spoilage. 
Costs were carefully and accurately 
computed sc the class could not only 
determine cost differences between the 
school canned product and the com- 
mercially canned but could later deter- 
mine the selling price for these foods 
in the school lunch room 

Management of time and of materials 
became so important to the girls at this 
time that they decided to can a large 
proportion of the tomatoes without 
seeds and pulp so that “next winter it 
will be quicker for the cooks to make 
tomato soups and sauces.” Due to the 
lateness of the season when _ school 
opened, the canning budget was re- 
stricted to the foods then available. This 
year it not only included tomatoes for 
soups, sauces and scalloped dishes, but 
some for catsup and relish for, as one 
girl said, “Nearly everyone wants some- 
thing to go with lots of the main dishes 
and a little bottle of catsup costs fifteen 
cents.” Peaches and Italian prunes 
were canned for salads and desserts. 


Upon the completion of this short 
unit the girls decided that they would 
watch for menus and recipes suited to 
school use and that after Thanksgiving 
they would meet again as a school lunch 
group to plan the organization of duties 
and have a practice luncheon or two in 
which to try out their management. 

During this organization period the 
class had problems in judging menus, 
not only according to the standards of 
good nutrition, but from those of at- 
tractiveness, cost, time necessary for 
preparation, and the use of possible 
left-overs. Time was also spent in 
learning to estimate the number of serv- 
ings from a given recipe. As the num- 
ber of patrons would doubtless vary 
from day to day and as we were de- 
sirous of serving good food at the low- 
est possible cost so it would be within 
the financial reach of everyone, this was 
a necessary procedure. Not only were 
recipes estimated but they were pre- 
pared and served to the class so the size 
of servings as well as the numbers 
could be obtained. Such preparation 
also gave opportunity for training in the 
selection of suitable equipment, in the 
determining of good procedure in lab- 
oratory work, and in means to employ 
to secure attractive and palatable foods. 

During each laboratory lesson a 
record was kept of the various duties 
involved and finally the class was asked 
to submit a plan by which these duties 
could be fairly and reasonably divided. 
Following the first draft of the organi- 
zation a practice luncheon was prepared 
to test the adequacy of the plan. As 
may be imagined several changes were 
recommended by the class, Then a 
second practice luncheon was held. To 
this one, guests were invited. This was 
done for several reasons—to provide a 
special stimulus for the best work the 
class was capable of, to involve planning 
for a different number than at any 
previous time, and to necessitate having 
all foods ready at the specified time. 

Following the last of the practice 
luncheons the class set up the division 
of duties under their appropriate titles, 
as they wished to use them when the 
lunch room would be opened to the 
school public the first day after the 
holidays. Each member of the group 
retained her special responsibility for a 
period of one week. In this way each 
had a chance to improve her own plan- 
ning and to become efficient before she 
progressed to the next step in the or- 
ganization. Because the organization 
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had been worked out by the class they 
were not only very critical of it but 
very much interested in improving it as 
much as possible. The outline given 
here is the division of major duties as 
planned after a week’s trial of the 
original plan. The remainder of the 
class had various assistantships which 
need not be given here. 
Lunch Room Organization 

Manager: 

1. Collects lists of names of those 
people planning to attend school lunch. 

2. Makes out weekly menus. 

3. Makes out daily market order. 

4. Prepares serving counter with 
trays, silver, napkins and dishes. 

5. Sees that dining rooms are ready 
for use. 

6. Supervises serving at noon. 

7. Sees that dining rooms and serving 
counter are left in good condition. 
Cashier: 

1. Prepares beverage for serving. 

2. Provides cash in change and meal 
tickets. 

3. Acts as cashier during noon hour. 

4. Keeps daily records of numbers 
served, of daily receipts and expendi- 
tures, of money banked and bills paid. 

5. Banks money and pays bills. 

Head Cook: 

1. Plans order of work for prepara- 
tion of hot dish. ; 

2. Prepares hot dish, keeping working 
area clean and orderly at all times. 

3. Serves hot dish at noon. 

4. Takes care of left over foods. 

5. Records recipes used with direc- 
tions and numbers served. 

Sandwich Maker: 

1. Makes out daily work plan and 
prepares sandwiches, 

2. Takes care of refrigerator. 

3. Records recipes for various sand- 
wich fillings for later class use. 

Salad and Dessert Maker: 

1. Makes daily work plan. 

2. Prepares salad dressings as needed. 

3. Prepares salad or dessert. 

4. Keeps record of amounts used and 
number of servings made. 

In this school there were two groups 
of patrons to satisfy, the individuals 
who want a complete meal, and those 
who want some hot food to supplement 
the cold food brought from home. For 
these reasons, the school lunch menus 
included a nutritious hot dish, a choice 
of sandwiches, a choice of cocoa or milk, 
and a salad or dessert. As the class be- 
came more proficient the variety of- 
fered was increased until there was a 
choice of hot dishes and a salad as well 
as a dessert. Because the class was 
agreed that everyone probably got poto- 
toes at home the menus were usually 
planned to include vegetables other than 
potatoes, and to include a leafy vege- 
table, milk, butter, and fruits. One 
week’s menus as planned by the man- 
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ager and approved by the girls who 
were to prepare the food are given here. 


Monday 
Cream of Tomato Soup 
Potted Meat Sandwiches 
Cheese and Olive Sandwiches 
Apple and Celery Salad 
Cocoa or Milk 
Tuesday 
Scalloped Corn with Bacon 
Cabbage, Celery and Carrot Salad 
Lettuce Sandwiches 
Date Sandwiches 
Peach Sauce 
Cocoa or Milk 
Wednesday 
Vegetable Soup 
Devilled Egg Sandwiches 
Lettuce and Peanut-butter Sandwiches 
Pineapple Tapioca 
Cocoa or Milk 
Thursday 
Scalloped Eggs with Ham 
Relish Sandwiches 
Lettuce Sandwiches 
Fruit Gelatine Salad 
Cocoa or Milk 
Friday 
Scalloped Macaroni and Salmon 
Lettuce and Relish Sandwiches 
Tomato Sandwiches 
Baked Apples 
Cocoa or Milk 


In addition to the manipulative skills 
that were developed through the repeti- 
tive practices involved in such a unit, 
the greatest evidence of gain made by 
the members of this class was found in 
the management of time, of energy, and 
of materials. The girls became con- 
vinced that a carefully thought out plan 
of work was not only a time saver in 
the long run but it insured a better 
product. It became a game with them 
to see if they could cut down the time 
it took to get ready for class, to get out 
the necessary utensils and supplies, and 
to clear away their work tables when 
their preparation was completed. There 
was friendly rivalry in trying to keep 
all equipment and the classroom clean 
and orderly, putting storeroom equip- 
ment away so that it would be easily 
accessible for its next user, and in mak- 
ing improvements in their own personal 
appearance, and practices so no reflec- 
tions could be cast upon the project as 
a whole because of the appearance or 
conduct of any one member of the class. 

The only profits made from the school 
lunch room were used to pay for the 
lunches of the four class members who 
stayed to serve and oversee the work 
during the noon hour and of the girls 
who came to wash the dishes in ex- 
change for their lunches, 

Any teacher who tries the plan of 
letting the class manage the school 
lunch will be more than repaid by the 
results of the project. Because the girls 


are attempting to meet a real school 
and community need individual interest 
in the problems at hand is keener, ef- 
forts are greater, standards are higher, 
and progress is more satisfactory. Such 
a training in management during the 
impressionable adolescent years can be 
invaluable to its participants. 


Second Helpings 


Hot lunches consisting of a vegetable 
dish and a milk dessert or cocoa have 
been all winter in the consoli- 
dated rural school in Kelly, Iowa, for a 
cent each, according to a recent article 
in the New York Times. On a half acre 
school garden were planted vegetables 
that would mature after September first 
—corn, green and the 
root The 
cared for the garden during the summer, 


served 


tomatoes, beans 


vegetables. school janitor 
and when the 
they were canned by girls in the home 


vegetables were ready 


economics classes. All food raised in 
excess of that needed for canning was 
bartered for other foods that were used 
in preparing the school lunches. 

The Michigan Home ‘Economics News 
Letter for February, 1933, gives the fol- 
lowing report of a project carried out by 
the Home Economics Club at Big 
Rapids, Michigan: 

“The Club at Big 
Rapids has selected the project of serv- 
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ing hot soup to all needy school children. 
The and the 


school nurse act as advisers, while the city 


home economics teacher 
welfare department supplies food and as- 
sists in its preparation. 

Club girls plan the menus and mar- 
ket lists and keep needed records. Two 
women representing the welfare depart- 
ment go to the high school each day at 
nine o'clock. They prepare the soup for 
one day and start it for the next. 

Each club girl gives one of her free 
periods to helping with, the preparation 
of the food. 
one club girl is working with the women 


A schedule is made so that 


each hour of the morning. 

The 
meat dealers, grovers, dairymen, etc. A 
member of the welfare 
the food needed and brings it to the high 


materials are donated by local 


group collects 
He also distributes the 
soup to the different 
where a member of the Parent-Teacher 
Association attends to the serving and 
cleaning up. 

In the high school, the soup is served 
and the dishes washed by a volunteer 


school kitchen, 


grade schools 


group selected by the school nurse and 
the home economics teacher. 

Any pupil desiring the hot dish, with- 
out charge, must secure permission from 
the school nurse. 

Other organizations in the town have 
evidenced their interest in the project by 
donations of food, money and words of 


encouragement.” 
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Our Question Box 


QO. We notice that frankfurters and 
pastry are not mentioned in any of your 
menus. Do you omit them because they 
are unwholesome or lack nourishment? 
If the pastry is made of good materials, 
with a nutritious filling such as custard 
or fruit, why should not they be included 
in the school lunch menus since they are 
popular with the pupils? 

Ans. We do not exclude frankfurters 
and pastry because they are unwholesome 
or lack nourishment, but because the 
frankfurters are a highly concentrated 
food and are highly seasoned and require 
a relatively long time for digestion. 

Simpler, more easily digested food fits 
the pupils for the afternoon academic 
studies. In the case of pastry, the fruits 
and custard are preferable when eaten 
alone without the addition of the pastry 
which entails more elaborate digestion. 
Also, these foods, which we admit are 
liked by the pupils, interfere with the se- 
lection of more bland foods such as milk, 
fruits and vegetables. It is wiser not to 
put this temptation before pupils. 


Q. Our school cafeteria has the appear- 
ance of a food show with advertising 
placards displayed on the counter. Is this 
not exploiting the schools for the benefit 
of a few firms, which can afford to sell at 
a lower price and charge the difference to 
their advertising costs? 

Ans. This is not an educational policy. 
The schools should not be an advertising 
medium for any product. No advertising 
placards should appear in the lunchroom. 
This cannot be avoided in the case of 
wrapped candies and certain food con- 


tainers. 


Q. Do you really think that the educa- 
tional aspect of the school lunch is exer- 
cising any influence over the food habits 
of the people? 

Ans. The educational 
lunches is stillin the formative state ; how- 
ever, if you will observe the kind of food 
selected for children in restaurants you 
will see a vegetable plate and simple des- 
sert instead of meat and heavy desserts. 
\s for the adult, we quote from Prac- 
TICAL Home Economics,* June, 1932, “In 
Washington, D. C., there are many cafe- 
terias, I patronize them often at lunch 
hour and have been interested in observ- 
ing what people eat. Certainly the char- 
acter of food offered and taken by a large 
number of people has changed in recent 
years, fruit and vegetable salads and milk 
is sold in large quantities. Miss Gillett’s 
study in New York of the diets of un- 
supervised families in 1928 as compared 
with the diets in 1914 encourages us as to 
the results of education.” 


side of school 


-“Optimum Nutrition for the School 


» 193 
Ella Oppenheimer, Children’s Bureau, 


we 
Child.” 


Washington, D. ¢ 
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The editors will be glad to answer 
your questions in this column, or by 
mail, if you enclose postage for reply. 





Q. I have noticed in the High School 
in which I teach that there is an unneces- 
sarily large variety of food displayed on 
the cafeteria counter, for instance, four 
or five hot foods, six kinds of dessert and 
as many as fifteen kinds of candy. Would 
not a simpler menu serve the purpose and 
be less confusing to the pupil? 

Ans. While I do not know the problem 
of your special cafeteria, nevertheless it is 
true that anything too highly standardized 
becomes uninteresting. If the foods dis- 
played are nutritious and your cafeteria 
can afford to prepare such a variety, is 
not the pupil face to face with conditions 
which will confront him when he is 
obliged to select his lunch in commercial 
eating places? Somewhere in the school 
program, the proper selection of foods 
should be included. Candies and sweet 
crackers and cake should be always re- 
stricted in school cafeterias. 

Q. Is the use of loose milk permitted 
by law in New York City? 

Ans. The use of loose milk is now per- 
mitted in New York City but will be for- 
bidden by the Board of Health after 
June 1, 1933. 

Q. On account of the large number of 
children to be served in our emergency 
lunches and our small financial allowance, 
it seemed wise to use loose milk. Do you 
think we are setting up a wrong standard 
and that people will be encouraged to buy 
loose milk for use in their homes after 
being educated to purchase only bottled 
milk? 

Ans. Your question involves a problem 
which we have had to meet in New York 
City. When the necessity of furnishing 
milk to an increasing number of children 
arose, we found it necessary to adjust 
our standards to meet the emergency, and 
finally adopted the following plan. The 
milk is delivered to the school in sealed 
containers directly from the milk com- 
pany. This container is placed on a 
“rocker,” and tips to allow the milk to be 
poured into large covered coffee pots. 
Then the top of the can is removed and 
another top with a spout is put in its 
place. The rocker is easily tipped and the 
milk poured into 2 gal. covered coffee 
pots, and from this into the individual 
aluminum cups which are easily washed 
and sterilized. This method does away 
with the dipping, which is the most ob- 
jectionable feature in the use of loose 
milk. 





Q. Our emergency lunch of soup, sand- 
wich, fruit and milk has become tiresome 
and uninteresting, but with our limited 
equipment it seems out of the question to 
vary it. Have you any suggestions? 

Ans. The soup could very well be omit- 
ted two or three days a week and a nour- 
ishing hot dish substituted such as baked 
beans, spaghetti with tomato sauce, suc- 
cotash, hard cooked eggs, etc. These 
foods can be prepared in the container 
used in making the soups. 

6. In buying canned goods what would 
be your method in selecting the most sat- 
tsfactory brand? 

Ans. This point was discussed in the 
November 1932 issue of PracticAL Home 
Economics. We quote from that article. 

“Selection of a brand of canned goods, 
from the various brands submitted may 
be decided upon by obtaining samples 
and judging the contents impartially. 
Take canned tomatoes, for example. The 
prices of the No. 10 can in different 
brands will vary, but should be com- 
pared after the contents of each can are 
tested. The most expensive may con- 
tain the whole tomato, but after strain- 
ing, the total solid content may be less 
than that of a cheaper brand which is 
made up of smaller pieces. Corn, beans, 
peas and other vegetables may be tested 
in the same way. Flavor is another fac- 
tor but this needs no specific notation. 

Then strain each into separate con- 
tainers. The solid content of one—in 
the case of vegetable soups—will be 
found to contain, let us say, a few peas, 
a few cubes of carrots, turnips, lima 
beans, et cetera, but the bulk chiefly 
potato cubes. Another brand shows a 
small percentage of vegetables and the 
rest made up mainly of macaroni, rice, 
barley, or some other cereal or filler. 
Other brands tested may be made up of 
practically equal quantities of the vari- 
ous vegetables with very little filler of 
any kind. These are the best value 
as the cereal may be added as thicken- 
ing in the kitchen at a much lower cost. 

Canned soups, as purchased, are 
generally in concentrated form to which 
an equal volume of milk or water must 
be added. A further test comes after 
the addition of milk or water when in 
some cases the result is a tasteless and 
unappetizing product, while in others 
the flavor remains unimpaired and of 
satisfactory consistency. This is par- 
ticularly true in single flavor soups such 
as tomato, pea, asparagus, etc. 

From the samples thus examined, it 
is easy to make a selection with the 
best value for the least money. Several 
cases of the brand selected should be set 
aside as controls and as each new lot is 
delivered, a can should be selected at 
random and compared with the original 
sample in order to see that the uniform 
quality is maintained as guaranteed. 
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... yet only 
2¢ worth of ROYAL 


IVE a new slant to your next class lesson 
on biscuits... 
Figure out with your pupils how much each 
ingredient in the recipe amounts to—the flour, 
milk, shortening. 

Then show them what a small amount of 
baking powder is needed—only 4 teaspoons. 

When you come to check the cost you'll find 
that the Royal Baking Powder used amounts 
to only 2¢ worth! 

And just stop to think what you get for 
that small sum! Sweet and delicate flavor— 
with no after-taste ... extra lightness . . . and 
the unequaled wholesomeness of a fine Cream 
of Tartar baking powder. 

Cream of Tartar—that’s what makes Royal 
so different from ordinary baking powders. 
This pure fruit product from ripe grapes is the 
finest baking powder ingredient. No wonder 
Royal has been the standard of quality for 
more than 60 years. 

Be sure to use Royal in your class work. 
And point out to your pupils that for fine 
home baking it always pays to use the very 
best— Royal Baking Powder. 

® 


FREE— New edition of the famous ROYAL COOK 
BOOK—it contains many delicious new recipes pre- 
pared especially for use with Royal. Send the cou- 
pon today. 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER « PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
Dept. 164, 691 Washington Street » New York City * New York 


Please send me free_______copies of the Royal Cook Book for class use 
Name 
RO EEE 
City and State____ 


Name of School. 





We Learn to Cook 


PROUD OF 
PRUNES! | 


One lesson your class __ will 
thoroughly enjoy and from which | 
they'll learn a lot, is to take a) 
few prunes and a tablespoonful | 
of plain gelatine and make a de-| 
licious Prune Whip you'll all be! 
proud of. The dish serves to il- 
lustrate how combining _ the 
simplest foods with Knox Spar- 
kling Gelatine definitely improves 
the family’s meals and helps to 
save. 





Knox is useful in every-day meal | 
preparation because it is real} 
gelatine—not mixed with sugar, | 
flavoring or coloring. It goes' 
farther than the “mixed” kind, a 
package making 4 _ different) 
dishes, 6 servings each. Send for 
FREE literature, which will give | 
you dozens and dozens of new 
ideas. 


PRUNE WHIP 
(6 Servings) 


level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
eup cold water 2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 
eup hot prune juice Y% cup sugar 


1% teaspoonful salt 


1 

\, 
% 
1 cup cooked prune pulp 


ege whites 1% cup nuts, chopped 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes, 
and dissolve in hot prune juice; add sugar, salt, 
lemon juice and prune pulp. Cool, 2nd when 
mixture begins to thicken, fold in stiffly beaten 
ege whites and turn into mold that has been 
rinsed in cold water—or into sherbet glasses. 
Chill, and when firm, unmold. Sprinkle with 
chopped nuts, and serve with or without whipped 
cream or whipped evaporated milk. 





NOTE:—Domestic Science teachers may 
have enough gelatine and literature for | 
use in their classes if they will write on| 
school stationery stating quantity wanted 
and when needed. | 


KNOX <4 te 
veal GELATINE 


Knox GELATINE 

i111 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 

_ Send me your FREE books, “Food 
Economy” and “Dainty Desserts and 
Salads”, 


Name . 


Se 


PA cata boty pikes i eas SO 25.540. 
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HE first year of teaching after any 


nate elation and despair. No mat- 
ter what grains of wisdom the pupils 
may glean, the teacher reaps the har- 
vest. She learns more by a hundred 
fold than the student, and more by a 
thousandfold than she has ever learned 
in college. 

My practice teaching was done in a 
Catholic Settlement school in one of the 
Latin quarters of Philadelphia. Poor 
little starved lives, saddled with respon- 
sibilities way beyond their years. I was 
convinced my little girls of twelve years 
old knew from bitter tugging, far better 
than I, how to make two ends meet 
and utilize all the frazzled threads in 
doing it. 

I may have given them a few ideas 
of sanitation, and no doubt my interest 
was a comforting oddity, but they knew 


| how to cook and how to market on 


pennies before they were turned over to 
a struggling teacher of domestic science 
for instruction. 

My first teaching position was in a 
boarding-school for girls from homes 
distinctly more than well-to-do. They 
adored the very thought of learning to 
cook, and they knew not a solitary thing 
about it! They were desperately afraid 
of lighting the gas burner under our 
water heater for dish washing, and I 
was driven to supplying long tapers 
and individual instruction after classes 
in conquering the fire God. 


I could not announce dish-washing 


| and board scrubbing in a casual way to 


this class, as I had to my Italian Settle- 
ment children, It meant nothing to them 
at all. I realized my reputation as a 
teacher of housework had been acciden- 
tal and entirely dependent on the ex- 
perience of my _ poverty-trained little 
housewives. The wild tangle of six- 
teen bodies, each trying to do the work 
assigned to her, will remain a_ night- 
mare to me all my life 


At the end of the first week, martial 


| law was declared. In the still watches 


of the night, I had worked out with pins 
on a paper laboratory plan, a route for 
eight soldiers with empty dish-pans to 
advance on the sink, a route for the 
same eight soldiers to retreat with full 
pans. I knew exactly where the other 
eight men should be at every second of 
the twenty minutes devoted to house- 
work. On the next laboratory day, the 
Captain of the company led sixteen re- 


| cruits in three surprise attacks on per- 


fectly clean dishes, and not another 
thing was attempted, 


The ignorance of my class of million- 
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aire babies was abysmal. They depend- 
ed on me for the simplest matter, and 
since I could not possibly be in sixteen 
places at once, tragic moments occurred 
daily that probably could have _ been 
prevented by a more experienced teach- 
er. I decided early in the term’s work 
that if my lambs learned to make 
nothing but white sauce, chocolate, and 
baking powder biscuits before Christ- 
mas, I would be satisfied, but I knew 
I must cut my year’s schedule in thirds. 

As in most laboratories, individual 
gas burners stood on the working 
board in front of each pair of girls. 
The baking powder biscuit lesson was 
under way; demonstrations by the Cap- 
tain; main ovens tested, more or less 
openly; finally eight small iron sheets 
of loppy biscuits sat ready for baking. 
Seven sheets were whisked into the 
ovens. The eighth sheet was discovered 
on the individual stove of its owners, 
the gas cheerfully burning beneath it, 
and two cooks bending anxiously over 
the biscuits waiting for a miracle to oc- 
cur. The Captain had taken for grant- 
ed that every one knew biscuits were 
baked in an oven, but from that day 
forth the captain took nothing for 
granted. 

The first time a lesson was taught, I 
demonstrated every step of the process 
in advance. I always planned to reach 
in at the critical moment and save the 
day for at least half my groups, if only 
to give the class a faint idea what I 
wanted; but I tried to develop the in- 
dependence of each child. In about a 
week the dish reappeared with a slight 
variation, but I did no demonstrating. 
The third time came a little later, 
and the lesson was cooked by larger 
groups or in a meal combination. 

Once the girls captured the technique, 
the more difficult lessons were readily 
conquered. 

The problem of a limited budget for 
working materials does not exist in this 
type of domestic science teaching. 
Nevertheless, all the practical dishes of 
the curriculum should be taught; in the 
marketing lectures every economical 
wrinkle should be uncovered. The rea- 
son? Daughters of extremely wealthy 
men rarely start their married lives with 
the luxuries Father provided. They will 
need all the wisdom and help you can 
give them. One attractive senior in my 
class, heavily suspected of a matrimonial 
engagement that had not been an- 
nounced, clinched the matter in all 














minds when she earnestly asked if I 
could give her the recipe for a “nice 
hash.” 

Cooking is not always a thrill to the 
Italian Settlement child; it is ever a 
thrill to the girl in a private boarding 
school. Washing dishes and housework, 
on the other hand never score real popu- 
larity. In the exuberance of relief at 
mapping out a_ successful system of 
housework for these particular boarding- 
school troopers, I dedicated a question 
to psychology in the half-year test: 
“Under what conditions can dish wash- 
ing be a pleasure?” I hoped for descrip- 
tions of delicious, hot soap-suds, the 
satisfaction arising from polished glass- 
ware—lofty reactions of that character. 
I found something altogether different. 
My raw recruits, to a man, answered: 
“Under no conditions can dish-washing 
be a pleasure!” 


Home Appreciation 
(Continued from page 133) 


their fathers and mothers often offer ex- 
cellent opportunities for investigation of 
definite articles. 

In choosing reference material for a 
course in home appreciation, the instruc- 
tor and students must adapt and select 
suitable material from accessible sources 
and every day life. It can readily be seen 
that such a course cannot be taught by 
assigning “The next chapter in the text 
book,” as such a course to be successful 
must be very flexible, and no one text 
would be adequate. 

Since any instructor will find valuable 
reference books on the library shelves of 
the Home Economics, Sociology, and 
Economics departments, no attempt will 
be made to list such here. However, a 
short list of material is submitted which 
will give an idea of available and desir- 
able subject matter that has proved most 
interesting to college students. 

Modern Eloquence, Vol. 6, Lectures N- 
Z, pp. 1079-1084 and pp. 1213-1223; Ten 
Rules for Success in Marriage, by Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Pictorial Review, 
Dec., 1931; The Real Prince Charming, 
by Frances Parkinson Keyes, Good House- 
keeping, June, 1931; How to Stay Mar- 
ried, by Judge Jean H. Norris, The 
American Magazine, Feb., 1931; Ihat is 
a Wife’s Job Today?, by M. K. Wise- 
heart, Good Housekeeping, Aug., 1930; 
Is Any Man Worth Fighting For?, by 
Vera Connolly, Good Housekeeping, Feb., 
1933; How to Judge a House, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce; Furniture, Its 
Use and Selection, U. S. Department of 
Commerce; Pamphlets from American 
Social Hygiene Association, 370 Seventh 
Ave, New York City; Pamphlets from 
American Medical Association, Chicago, 
Illinois; Educational material from manu- 
facturing concerns; White House confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection, and 
material from nationally advertised firms. 
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The hours of credit given for such a | 


course will depend upon the needs of the 
school and the students. 
course meeting twice a week for discus- 
sion and once for laboratory may be ad- 
visable, while another arrangement is two 
hours a week for two semesters with a 
call laboratory period. Whatever the 
schedule is, the instructor must be on the 
alert for up-to-date material that will be 
helpful in giving her students something 
by which they may live richer, happier, 
and more peaceful lives. 


A Home Economic Institute 


The increasing demand for adult edu- 
cation has been answered in many of 
our schools during the past few years 
with courses designed to promote an 
increased knowledge and understanding 
of the factors bearing on modern liv- 
ing. In the present-day world we can- 
not feel that we are trained once and 
for all in our youths; for industrial and 
economic conditions change so rapidly 
that the teachings of a dozen or more 
years ago are to-day sorrowfully behind 
the times. 


A one semester 


This is no less true in homemaking | 


than in the numerous other fields of our | 


activities; and schools which teach home 
economics work’ are trying to do their 
share in meeting the needs of the people 
about them. Among these schools is 
the State Normal and Industrial School 
at Ellendale, North Dakota. 

During the week of January 16th to 
20th, the home economics department 
of this school held an institute for the 
women of the community. Lectures and 
demonstrations of about forty-five 
minutes each were presented by local 
persons acquainted with the various 
topics. The purpose in the minds of 
the leaders was to assist in developing 
aesthetic discernment, in promoting 
more healthful conditions, and in solv- 
ing the many new problems growing out 
of the present economic situation. 

The following topics were presented: 
Flower Arrangements, Thrift Quilts, 
Slip Covers and Furniture Protectors, 
Made-Over Garments, Color in Relation 
to Personality, Clothing Budgeting, 
Table Service and Menus, Dress Decor- 
ation, Time Analysis in Relation to 
Homemaking, Opportunities in the 
Home Economics Field for Trained 


Women, Economics and Consumption of | 


Clothing, Hand Made Rugs, and Child 
Care and Training. 

The lectures and demonstrations 
were quite informal as members of the 
audience asked questions and contribut- 
ed valuable suggestions, in this way 
learning from each other. The conclu- 
sions reached were based upon the past 








and present knowledge, as it was real- | 


ized that the future will no doubt great- 
ly modify our thinking. 








CREPE DE CHINE 
HEAVY WOOLENS 
VELVETS 

SATINS 

ALL SHINY FABRICS 


CLARK’S O.N.T. 
J. & P. COATS 


The more expert you are at sew- 
ing, the more you appreciate all 
the reasons why J. & P. Coats and 
Clark’s O.N.T, Sewing Silk is al- 
ways the best. It flows pliably 
from your needle to form smooth, 
firm stitches. Fine, pure silk, it 
does not fray or snarl. It holds 
seams evenly because it has spe- 
cial lasting strength and elasticity. 
For all fabrics with a shiny finish 
—for velvets and firm woolens, 
make it your habit to use this su- 
perior Sewing Silk in your work. 
All stores carry it. And the J. & P. 
Coats and Clark’s O.N.T. Thread 


Color Service furnished these 
stores assures you of a perfect 
match instantly in the newest 


fashion colors—always guaranteed 
Boilfast. Look for the trade mark 


BOILFAST on the spool ends. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


THE SPOOL COTTON CO. 


350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y 
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A Novel Recipe Book for Home Economists 


A novel little booklet of “recipes” for 
successful home economics “menus” is 
that written by Miss Ellen Brewer, head 
of the home economics department of 
Meredith College in Raleigh, North Car- 
olina. Miss Brewer is also president of 
the North Carolina Home Economics As- 
sociation and the book was prepared as 
a souvenir for a meeting of the associa- 
tion. 


The book is smartly bound, is checked 
green and white oil-cloth, boasts an at- 


tractive title page and is well put together 
in every way. We are privileged to re- 
print the five “recipes” making up the 
contents, and we feel sure that you will 
all enjoy reading them—and perhaps us- 
ing them on your bulletin boards. 

The first is appropriate to this time of 
year, being called 


“Spring Relish 
Gather together as many home econom- 
ics workers as possible, fresh from the 
field. Remove the peeling of aloofness 


Grape ar hake.. 


drink 








that 


children 
love 








CARNATION 


2% cups grape juice 
¥%, cup Carnation Milk 
¥%, cup cold water or 


chipped ice 


GRAPE 


SHAKE 


All ingredients should be cold. Choose a 
standard brand of grape juice. Mix milk 
and water. Add grape juice and shake vig- 
orously. A little sugar may be required if 
a sour grape juice is used. A little lemon 
juice may be added. Yield: 6 servings. 





The color, flavor and richness of this Car- 
nation Grape Shake are so intriguing to 


children that they gladly drink their quota of 


milk in this appealing guise. Carnation Milk 
is good milk for children—and for grown- 
ups. It’s pure who/e milk in its most con- 
venient form — dependable, economical, 
doubly rich in cream. 


“From Contented Cows” 


arnation 


LARGEST-SELLING 


W ORLD’sS 
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Send for the free Carnation Book of reci- 
pes. Ask, too, for the Carnation Baby- 
Feeding Book, telling why many specialists 
prescribe Carnation Milk for bottle-fed 
babies. Address Carnation Company, 
829 Milwaukee Gas Light Building, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; 930 Stuart Building, 
Seattle, Washington; or Aylmer, Ontario. 


BRAND OF 





even disposition. 








| 
EVAPORATED MILK | 
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and core of self-centeredness. Cover well 
with high hopes and eager expectations. 
Add a program of good addresses and 
discussions, and season with enthusiasm 
and earnestness. Mix well until a helpful 
exchange of ideas occurs, and pour in a 
full measure of good fellowship. Cook 
in the sunshine of a March morning, and 
pack away in heads and hearts for con- 
stant use. This relish keeps well and will 
add zest to the home economics menu 
each day in the year.” 
Next come the ever popular 


“Club Sandwiches 


Select carefully girls of fine spirit and 
Remove any crusts of 
brusqueness and misunderstanding. Bind 
together with a filling made of equal parts 
of cooperation, intensive work, and good 
programs, seasoned well with pep. Ar- 
range in any school or on any campus, and 
garnish with a sprig of appreciation.” 
The following recipe never fails and is 
especially recommended for today: 


“Sunshine Cake 


Take a community lacking in interest 
and absorbed in the humdrum of life. 
Separate out its homemakers and whip 
into them the air of joyous work and the 
eagerness to learn. Fold in carefully new 
vision and inspiration. Leaven the batter 
with one home demonstration agent filled 
with tact and ability and love for human- 
ity. Put the cake gently in the oven and 
watch it rise in its self-esteem and in the 
eyes of the world. Cook until a friendly 
brown, and remove from the pan. It is 
then ready to serve numbers and num- 
bers and numbers of people.” 

For a substantial parz of the menu, 
these will be found satisfactory: 


“School House Rolls 


A cupful of common sense, a cupful of 
judgment and tact, a cupful of the milk of 
human kindness, and a pinch of the sense 
of humor for flavor. Mix well and knead 
until you have a well rounded whole. Roll 
out several times with difficulties, but each 
time fold in enough courage to make it 
rise again. Brush well with patience, and 
bake in a hot oven until firm on the out- 
side, and within still soft with love and 
understanding. Cover with constant study 
so that they will not get cold, and place 
behind a teacher’s desk.” 

The final recipe in the book: 


“Cottage Pudding 


To a tiny house all made of dreams 

Add a couple dear and a baby small; 
Mix by the fire where the kettle steams, 
And cast a warm glow over all. 


A flavoring use of sweet content, 

A leaven of love, each for the other. 
Now bake and serve. For home was meant 
For a child, a father, and a mother.” 























What Have You Done? 


Many home economics 
teachers have planned original 
projects to stimulate interest 
in their classes. What have 
you done? Here is an ac- 
count of a clever way in 
which one teacher made the 
bulletin board a living, vital 
thing to her class. We will 
pay each month one dollar for 
the best idea submitted and 
published here. 





A Home Economics Newspaper 

We have had a newspaper this semester. 
A section resembling a page of a paper 
is marked off in colored chalk on the 
blackboard. At the top is written Home 
Economics News. In the space where 
cartoons are usually found in most papers 
is a picture not always pertaining to home 
economics. Sometimes it is a two-cent re- 
production of a good picture from the 
Perry Picture Company. This is attrac- 
tively mounted on paper blended with the 
colored outline and letters of the paper. 

One side of the paper is given over to 
foods and the other to clothing. Each 
week a member of the seventh grade 
foods class acts as editor and mounts pic- 
tures and articles from magazines and pa- 
pers pertaining to the subject we are 
studying that week. A member of the 
ninth grade clothing class edits the cloth- 
ing division. Our newspaper changes 
editors and material each week. Besides 
being read by the Home Economics pu- 
pils it has become a source of interest for 
other high school students and teachers. 


Florence Beck 
Mecca, Indiana 


Helps for Summer Projects 

Many girls who do not have regular 
summer projects to complete as well as 
student club groups and those pupils who 
are to be assigned vacation projects would 
welcome suggestions for simple, inex- 
pensive work which would be both pleas- 
ant and constructive. Some of them are 
interested in sewing, some of them in 
home improvement work. But in these 
times, anything you plan for them must 
count the cost, and must be adaptable to 
individual abilities and circumstances. 

One of the most adaptable tools for this 
sort of work is the hot iron transfer pat- 
tern. These patterns may be purchased in 
the five and ten cent stores, and can be 
used in countless ways. They are not 
confined to use for complicated em- 
broidery and “fancy work” alone; com- 
panies making them put out sheets of de- 
signs which are extremely simple and fur- 
nish guides for sewing machine work as 
well as hand work. By using a sheet of 
carbon paper and tracing the design, one 
{ them will serve many purposes. A 
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stencil made from a design can be used 
on painted furniture for a kitchen, a girl’s 
room, or a nursery, as well as on the cur- 
tains, bedspread, runners, and so forth. 
Used in this way, a design can be broken 
up into groups, and rearranged to give 
variety to the various articles, with a 
fundamental unity which is desirable in 
the decoration of a single room. 

We have arranged with one of the com- 
panies making these transfers to furnish 
to our readers a set of three designs, all 
of them simple outline forms adaptable to 
sewing machine work, hand embroidery, 
applique, or the making of stencils. One 








The natural smoothness 
of bananas gives a vel- 
vety texture to this 
simplified mousse. No 
stirring necessary dur- 
ing the freezing. 


When the 





sheet contains outlines of animals, suitable 
for children’s rooms, clothing, furniture 
or toys; the second contains outlines of a 
design suitable for curtains, dresser scarf, 
pillows, bedspread, and applique work on 
furniture or closet fixtures for a girl’s 
room; the third contains material for dec- 
orating a kitchen with curtains, towels, 
breakfast set and stencils. All of these 
are susceptible of various uses, and we 


shall be glad to have them forwarded to 
anyone interested, Send your name and ad- 
dress, enclosing ten cents in stamps, to the 
editor, Practica. Home Economics, 468 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





Refrigerator 


Does the Cooking 


Ripe bananas seem to have a natural 
affinity for refrigerator dishes. Take 
Banana Mousse, for instance—so 
quick and easy to make. A mere pull 
on the skin, and the banana pulp is 
ready. Now crush it with a fork and 
blend with your mixture. The mousse 
takes only a few minutes to prepare. 
Then, once placed in your freezing 
tray, you can forget it. Banana 
Mousse needs no stirring. 

Bananas impart a velvet smooth- 
ness to mousses and ice-creams; a 
mellow goodness to frozen salads and 
fruit cups. In addition, they supply 
health-building vitamins, A, B, C, G 
and E, and regulating minerals. Yet 
they cost consistently less, all year 
round, than most foods on the mar- 
ket. Mail coupon for new booklet 
of quantity recipes. 


TO MAKE THIS MOUSSE—Crush 3 bananas, 
add 14 cup powdered sugar and 1 teaspoon 
lemon juice. Fold in 14 cup cream, whipped. 
Beat 1 egg white stiff and lightly fold into 
banana mixture. Turn into freezing tray of 
automatic refrigerator (or pack in salt and ice) 
until set. Garnish with nuts 

and sliced bananas. Makes 
six portions. 


To prevent sliced bananas from 
turning dark, cover with any 
canned or fresh fruit juice, or 
sprinkle with lemon juice. Use 
silver or stainless steel knife 
for slicing. 








FRUIT DISPATCH CO. a ras 
Home Economics Dept., 

Pier 3, North River, New York City, N. Y. 
Please send free, “Feeding Folks in Crowds,” 
containing both quantity recipes and direc- 
tions for individual servings. 

POU i tntsscocarierctkcnstnnsnpeanaginbtniecdssentatgnieaiaaindeieata 
Address............. 

















EDUCATIONAL HELPS 





Procter & Gamble Educational 
Bulletins 


Bulletin No. 1 describes The Cleanli- 
ness Crusade material and other educa- 
tional and recreational projects, classified 
for all grades irom first primary to high 
school. Also, special project work in 
history, geography, industrial arts, soa’ 
sculpture and home economics for hig) 
school grades. 

Bulletin No. 2 describes material of spe- 
cial interest to Home Economics teachers, 
Free upon request 
Educational Department—PH-533 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Fruits That Are Good 
and Good For You,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 


Los Angeles California 








A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hotoken, N. J. 














BACO BATIK DYES 
Recognized Standard 
POWDER OR LIQUID 
also Beautiful Batik patterns 
Write for catalogues and illustrations 
mailed free. 

BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Ine. 

441 W. 37th St. New York, N. Y. 


























SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 
Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 

Pins and Many 







$550 


Complete Other Items 

with 

Cutter Send for Circular and Price List 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 

Room 600 337 W. Madison St. Chicago, IIl. 











WANTED 


Teachers of Home Economics 
for schools and colleges in many states 


Write us now 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
327 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Book Reviews 


| Gardening With Herbs for Flavor and 
| Fragrance, by Helen Montague Fox. Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1933. $3.50.  Il- 
lustrated with drawings by Louise Mans- 
field, 

This is a perfectly delightful book that 
makes good reading for any time, and 
should be very useful on a number of oc- 
casiorfs as a reference book for foods and 
home management classes. Miss Fox’s 
introductory chapter, entitled “The Begin- 
ning” provided, for us, as fascinating 
reading as any novel, and goes to prove 
the length to which a hobby will lead! 
Aside from its entertaining quality, the 
book is an authoritative work on the 68 
herbs written up—each is described as to 
appearance, culture, the history and leg- 
ends surrounding it, and its uses in medi- 
cine or in the preparation of foods. You 
will find many varieties you never heard 
of before, and will find, in the interesting 
recipes included, many new and unusual 
flavor combinations to try out. The 
recipes, incidentally, were developed by 
‘Miss Bertha Shapeleigh of Teachers Col- 
lege, who spent two weeks at Miss Fox’s 
home, and tested many of the recipes 
Miss Fox had collected from old books, 
rewriting and revising those which were 
best suited to modern methods of cook- 
ery—and, we suspect, modern palates. 

Improvised Equipment in the Home 
Care of the Sick, by Lyla M. Olson, 
R. N. W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia. 
Second edition, 1933. $1.25. 

The new edition of this popular text 
book has been revised to include many 
new and ingenious improvisations for use 
in home care of the sick. There are also 
155 new illustrations which combined 
with the 230 in the first edition—make this 
an extremely practical manual. Teachers, 
as well as nurses will find it useful. 

Food and Character, Louis Berman, 
M.D., Houghton Mifflin Co., New York, 
1932. $3.50. 

An interesting, semi-technical discus- 
sion of the author’s theory of the actual 
control of character through the effects of 
foods on glandular activity. Althougt. 
there is still much to be learned concern- 
ing the relation between nutrition and the 
ductless glands, Dr. Berman believes that 
there is a close connection and that there 
may be actual control of character 
through the effects of food on glandular 
activity. 








Junior Home Economics: Clothing, by 
Mata Roman Friend and Hazel Schultz. 
D. Appleton and Co., New York, 1933. 
$1.10. 


The clothing text in this series was 
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worked out from the class experience of 


the authors in the Laboratory School of 
the University of Chicago, and is planned 
as an introductory textbook in clothing 
classes, either to precede a more advanced 
course in sewing construction, or as a 
girl’s general course in clothing. 

The book is divided into five units, each 
preceded by a group of questions de- 
signed to be answered by the students be- 
fore they take up the work of the unit. 
They are intended to give the teacher a 
comprehensive idea of her pupils’ back- 
ground and understanding of the sub- 
jects involved. The units are flexible, in- 
teresting, and seem well. designed and or- 
ganized for junior high school work. The 
order in which they appear (which does 
not necessarily have to be followed by the 
teacher) is: Good Grooming, Beauty in 
Dress through Color and Design; Choice 
of Fabrics; Care of Clothing; A Girl’s 
Allowance. 

—M. E. B. 





Junior Home Economics: Living in Our 
Homes, by Mata Roman Friend and 
Hazel Schultz. D. Appleton and Co., 
New York, 1933. $1.10. 

This book by the same authors and 
growing out of the same experiences as 
the other two books in the series, is 
planned with the same end in view of 
furnishing a flexible, diversified text for 
beginning classes in home economics in 
junior high school. 

The tests preceding the units are well 
planned to give the teacher information 
about her student’s needs and understand- 
ings on the subject to be taken up, and 
the whole book is written from the point 
of view of the junior high school girl. 
The units are: Cooperation in the Home; 
A Girl’s Room; Play in Our Homes; 
Pleasure in Our Food. The units are 
carefully planned, interesting, and offer 
the pupil a wealth of material, the teacher 
an excellent background on which to build 
a course integrating the pupil as a worthy 


home member. 
—M. E. B. 





Junior Home Economics: Food, by 
Mata Roman Friend and Hazel Schultz. 
D. Appleton and Co. New York, 1933. 
$1.10. 

This third book completes the series of 
home economics texts for junior high 
school classes, rounding out the work very 
well. It is built on the same plan as the 
others and handles the work in this field 
with equal competence. The illustrations 
in this volume are particularly good. 

The units are: Food Preparation; Nu- 


trition; Marketing. 
—M. E. B. 
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Recent Pamphlets and 
Bulletins 


The Wholesome Child’s Home, by Faith 
Strayer, extension specialist in Child De- 
velopment and Parent Education. This 
is issued in the series of Child Develop- 
ment and Parent Education booklets pub- 
lished by Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College in cooperation with 
the Extension Service of the Department 
of Agriculture, and discusses the means 
by which homes may be fitted to children 
in order to contribute adequately to their 
all round development. It is sensible, 
practical and well planned. Illustrations 
show the results that are possible in the 
way of special furnishings for children 
at a minimum expenditure. 





Studies in Homemaking Education, 
circular No. 67, United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., furnishes 
criteria to evaluate the effectiveness of 
homemaking education in our _ public 
schools and presents a method for coop- 
erative investigations, initiated by the 
Office of Education, with little expense 
to it or to the groups cooperating. 





A Symposium on the New Homemaking 
Education, bulletin 1933, No. 3, United 
States Office of Education, sets forth by 
authoritative educators that training in the 
field of homemaking education is funda- 
mental to the education of boys and girls 
for an intelligent understanding of the 
factors involved in sound home life. 





A Statistical Survey of Home Eco- 
the Public Schools of the 
United States, 1931-32. This is a com- 
prehensive survey made by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance of New York, cov- 
ering the school year 1931-32, and was 
conducted in an effort to develop certain 
clearly defined statistical data concerning 
not only the number of schools offering 
home economics instruction and the num- 
ber of students enrolled, but also such 
fact as the difference between high and 
elementary schools and between city and 
county schools in respect to such instruc- 
tion. The results of the survey are based 
on information collected on 80,644 public 
schools throughout the country. It is 
well tabulated and meets a long felt want 
on this sort of information. Copies of 
the survey may be obtained by writing to 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, One Madison Ave., New York City. 
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The State Home Economics Meet for 
Alabama High School Girls, published as 
Alabama College Bulletin No, 2, vol. 25. 
This bulletin presents a project that the 
School of Home Economics at Alabama 
College has sponsored for several years. 
Each year the bulletin has been revised 
by increasingly raising the standards and 
including new entries that are in keeping 
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newer trends in homemaking 
education. The Meet has been a valuable 
stimulus for better coordinated interest 
and work for a state-wide home making 
education program. 


with the 





Healthful Low Cost Feeding of Ala- 
bama Families, published as_ bulletin 
No. 1 in the Homemakers’ Service Series 
by the School of Home Economics of 
Alabama College. This is a_ practical 
guide to better family feeding in Alabama, 
placing special emphasis on meal plan- 
ning for families with limited incomes. 
It includes menus for those families who 
produce a large part of their own food, 


| 


and for those who have to buy most of 
their food supply. While it is planned for 
Alabama families the suggestions are of 
course applicable to many other states. 
“Ten Lessons on Meat,’ Second revised 
Edition. National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, 407 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. This new edition of a well known 
booklet, together with a series of excellent 
charts of nutritional content of various 
foods, put out by the same company, are 
practical, authoritative, and most useful. 

The booklet contains much useful ma- 
terial on the low-priced 
cuts of meat. 


preparation of 


Delicious home- mute _— 














AY the present time economy is most 
important in many homes. With 
food, however, nutritive value and 
appetizing quality must not be over- 
looked. 

Baking bread at home is a very 
practical way of effect- 
ing worth-while savings 
in the food budget. At 
the same time the family 
will be enthusiastic 
over the delicious home- 
baked bread, appetizing 
to the last crumb. 

What food adds more 
satisfaction and “sub- 
stance” to a meal than 
really good home-made 
bread, at such low cost? 

Using Yeast Foam or 


NORTHWESTERN 











Magic Yeast and following the sim- 
ple, easy directions-in our booklet, 
“The Art of Making Bread”, you will 
see how good home-made bread can 
really be. 

A supply of these booklets will be 
sent at your request, 
free of charge, for the in- 
dividual use of students. 
Kindly let us know 
how many are required. 


Upon request we 
shall also furnish to 
teachers a Wall Chart, 
illustrating every step 
in the process of bread 
making, an Outline of 
a Course in Bread Mak- 
ing and Basic Recipes 
for bread and rolls. 


Just the same 
except in name 
, 
Package of 
five cakes at 
your grocer's 
..10 CENTS 


YEAST COMPANY 


1752 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Dry Yeast 
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SUMMER 
COURSES 











NEW YORK STATE 
SUMMER SESSION 


at 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
July 10 - August 18 








Technical Courses in 
Home Economics 
Family Life (including home nursing, 
hygiene and child guidance) 
Foods and Nutrition 
Textiles and Clothing 
Household Art 
Economics of the Household and House- 
hold Management 
Professional Courses in Home 
Economics Education 
Psychology and Measurement 
Principles of Education 
Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Homemaking in the Junior High School 
Homemaking in the Public School Pro- 
gram 
Adult Education in Homemaking 
Newer Curriculum Developments 
Trends 
Graduate and Undergraduate Credit in 
Home Economics and Home Eco- 
nomics Education 


For ,announcement, address the Secretary of the 
College of Agriculture and Home Economics 


O. W. SMITH, Ithaca, New York 


and 








SUMMER SCHOOL 
JULY 3rd—AUGUST 12th 
Special Courses in 


Home Economics—Dietetics 
Teacher Training 


Graduate Courses 
in Home Economics 


Enjoy living in the new Sarah Drexel Van 
Rensselaer Dormitory—rates reasonable. 


Send for catalog 
School of Home Economics 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia 














MISS FARMER'S 
SCHOOL OF COOKERY 


TRAINING in cookery and 
household arts. One year 
course. Intensive courses, 
Special summer courses, 
Student residences. Book- 
let P. Miss Alice Bradley, 
Principal, 30 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 


Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 
. ee of padtien Tiustration and De- 
e rc n History of jtume 
Stage and Textile Design.” See d 
Construction. 
one. a ag 4 
eo ven. for Catal 
Telephone COL. 5-2077. ” 





ts, B. 
18 or 








Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere 
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So You’re Going to 
Milwaukee 
(Continued from page 137) 


Travel of some sort is clearly indi- 
cated—by train, by motor, or, for the 
adventuresome, by air. By all the laws 
of propriety you will need clothes 
to travel in, and they should certainly 
be appropriate ones. The last convention 
I went to was one that involved a two-day 
train trip; there was one woman who trav- 
eled all the way in a gold colored satin 
afternoon dress, two who chose light col- 
ored flannel suits—one a lovely sky blue 
and the other a dusky rose; and one brave 
soul who sought to emulate the Phoebe 
Snow of other days and donned a white 
silk sports dress with a white coat. All 
very pretty costumes and all about as 
little fitted for a long train trip in the 
summer as for voyaging to the North 
Pole. 

It’s hard to stay two or more days in 
a train, in hot weather especially, and 
leave it without looking like an umbrella 
blown inside out, but it can be done if a 
few simple rules are remembered. Don’t 
travel in pastel colored clothes. Don’t 
travel in a soft dress that wrinkles to 
the point of hysteria when it has been sat 
in for several hours. Wear a tweed or 
other wool suit, or a dress of one of 
the new almost wrinkle proof tweedy 
looking silks with a coat or jacket, or 
even a well made dark knitted suit. With 
a suit, have a fresh blouse to slip on 
just before your arrival and you can 
alight at your destination looking as fresh 
as a daisy. 

In selecting your wardrobe, try to 
choose clothes that serve more than one 
purpose, for you will want to travel with 
as little baggage as possible. A traveling 
suit of brown wool, tailored, with a full 
length coat makes a good foundation for 
a trip such as we have planned. With 
this you will want several blouses—per- 
haps a soft yellow one, certainly one white 
one and perhaps a checked or figured silk. 
A brown hat, comfortable walking shoes, 
brown leather bag and washable doeskin 
gloves complete your main costume. For 
afternoons, for meetings, luncheons, etc., 
that are always part of a convention 
there may be a brown tailored chiffon 
or “sheer” dress, and a yellow and brown 
print in silk with a jacket to match. 
These with an informal dinner dress are 
all you really need. If brown is not your 
color, choose green, navy, black, or what 
you will, but I strongly suggest follow- 
ing this same plan, selecting the colors, 
of course, that are most becoming to you. 
The main things are that the coat be 
warm enough for cool or rainy days, the 
dresses cool enough for hot ones, the ma- 
terials as uncrushable as can be for you 
will be sitting much of the time and in 
crowds all of the time, and the combina- 
tions harmonious. 





If your suit or dress is brown or gray 
(neither of which shows dirt easily) and 
uncrushable you are more than safe. If 
your traveling hat is small and tight, 
take it off, or carry along an old soit 
hat to wear en route, and you won't arrive 
with your wave smashed to a madonna- 
like flatness, or with a headache from 
“tired ears.” Don’t wear suede shoes, 
which always resemble fly paper in their 
ability to collect all the dirt going. Kid 
of one kind or another that can be pol- 
ished by the porter in his efforts to earn 
his tip, are far better. And be sure to 
wear comfortable shoes. 

If your journey is a long one, be sure 
to take along a presentable, soft, dark 
dress which takes little room to pack and 
in which you can be cool and comfort- 
able on board, saving your traveling out- 
fit until your arrival. 

One or two more suggestions and I am 
through. If you have an old, soft pair of 
gloves wear them on the train to keep 
your hands and manicure from acquiring 
that grimy look that is as natural to pull- 
man travelers as fleas to a dog. And here 
is an important hint that I learned in 
years of foreign travel where the dress- 
ing rooms seldom run to civilized 
commodations, and which I find important 
here, even in our de luxe trains. Take 
your own towel of adequate size and a 
small cake of your own soap to protect 
you against the sandstorm of the train 
wash basin. The liquid powder they call 
soap often lodges under the nails and it 
is sometimes days before they lose the 
nutmeg grater effect achieved thereby. 


pS | ad 


If you pack methodically you will find 
it a great help in manoeuvering in the 
sardine box berths on a train. Keep your 
train clothes, robe, slippers and toilet ar- 
ticles in one bag or one tray where you 
can take them in and out without dis- 
turbing the rest of your wardrobe, and 
you will save many muttered curses, 
rumpled finery, and valuable minutes for 
seeing the scenery. If it is possible to 
use the dressing room alone the last thing 
at night, you’re a step ahead of the crowd. 
Cleanse your face thoroughly, scrub your 
nails and generally prepare for a siege— 
then in the morning you can sit up in 
your berth, take out your cold cream, skin 
lotion and make up, and so do the job 
in peace, while the others struggle fur- 
iously for place. With only the teeth to 
brush, it’s easier to fight one’s way in 
and win, and personally, I like to put on my 
eyebrows and lipstick in private and with- 
out a waiting line at my back. 

I may not have told you anything new, 
but since “there is nothing new under 
the sun,” it is the old things that have 
sometimes to be brushed up and empha- 
sized. The suggestions given here have 
stood up under years of practical testing 
Try them and you'll be comfortable, 
you'll be smart, and you'll be at ease 
Isn't it worth the effort? 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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THE STOUT 
INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SESSION SIX WEEKS 
( June 26, 1933 to August 4, 1933 





Enjoy your vacation and attend the summer session—un- 
usual opportunity for professional improvement and recrea- 
tional activities. A modern, million dollar school plant, 
planned, equipped and organized for training teachers of 
Industrial Education and Home Economics. 

INDUSTRIAL EpucATION—Many shop, drawing and design 
courses including units in modern general shops. 

Home Economics—Regular courses in all lines of Home 
Economics Education and short unit courses given by specialists. 


EpucaTion, SciENCE, SociaL Science, ENGLisH— 


Summer session courses carry the same credit as regular session | 


courses. 

The regular program schedule is supplemented by a fine list of 
special speakers and conference leaders. The surroundings are 
especially attractive and pleasant. Living and other expenses 
very reasonable. 


All courses lead to the BACHELOR oF ScIENCE degree in Indus- | 


trial or Home Economics Education. 
For special bulletin of the summer session, address 


Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT 


MENOMONIE WISCONSIN 














E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


| “EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 
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"We Have Failed to Give 
Full Respect to the 


Consideration of Taste” 
— Says Miss Edith Barber 


ISS EDITH BARBER, President, 

New York Home Economics Assn., 
was recently quoted by the New York 
Herald Tribune as saying: “While 
American food is better balanced than 
the food in other countries, we have 
failed to give full respect to the con- 
sideration of taste. It will be necessary, 
now that our calories are reasonably 
| adjusted, to consider with more care 


| flavor in relation to nutrition. That is the 
only way we can establish character 


| in our dishes.” 


INSTITUTE. 


This attitude is being shared increas- 
ingly by the more enlightened dieti- 
cians. Probably you, yourself, have 
been conveying it to your classes. May 
we help you?—This way: 


LET US SEND YOU FREE 


1 full-sized bottle of Lea & Perrins Sauce for classroom 
demonstration. 1—50-page rec- 
ipe book—"Success In Season- 
ing.” Recipe Leaflets for class 
notebook use—in any quantity 
you wish up to 50. No obligation, 
naturally—just fill in the coupon. 


f—-—-—------------- 
7 


Lea & Perrins, Inc., 246 West St., N.Y. 
Please send me, free, the following. ! 

(Check the items you wish) 

CJ Full-size bottle Lea & Perrins 

C] “Success In Seasoning’’ containing 
140 recipes. 

C (Fill in quantity desired) recipe leaf- 
lets for class notebooks. 





| Name 


| Address. 
Cones cae cee coum cas came cam ane Sante ance Gut Gams Gum enue ume eins 


LEA & PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
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THIS /2/ KITCHEN SCALE @ 


—makes accurate cooking 
easier 

—shows weights by eups, 
pints 

—deducts the weight of 
utensils 

New! An _ improvement 

on all other_ kitchen 

scales. Invaluable for 

cooking, canning, preserv- 

ing, and checking pur- 


| 





chases. Weighs by 
ounces to 10 lbs. Ac- 
curate. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


1888) 
Ill. 


Semt postpaid fer 


HANSON 


HANSON SCALE CO. (Est. 
553 N. Ada Street, Chicago, 


‘3 
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dvanced course in 
A TOWELS @e°e 


@ @ @ Large display piece, illustrated with views 
showing growth of a towel from cotton field to 
finished product, for 25 cents. Informative 
booklet, Towels and their Story, at the same 
price. Write for either of these to the manu- 
facturers of Cannon towels and sheets ... . 
Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth St., New York City. 





ilies 2'5¢FOR PINS RINGS*] 
wen the ads oe 10 3s, Oa ls 


40c; sterling, 45c. Class rings, 
medals, etc. BIG CATALOG FREE. 


METAL ARTS CO., Ine., Factorpi87, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Burnett’s Pure Extracts 


NOW in a sturdy, amber, light-protect- 
ing bottle. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D Street 


MAKES 
RONING 
EASY 3 


Qo ae tee 


Boston, Mass. 





This modern way to hot starch 
ends mixing, boiling and bother 
as with lump starch. Makes 
starching easy. Makes poe 
easy. It restores elasticity an 

that soft charm of newness. No 
sticking. Noscorching. Youriron 
fairly glides. Send for sample. 


THANK YOU------------- 


' THE HUBINGER CO., Ne Ae. REOSUe, SA : 
le, pl d‘*That Wonderful Way 

1 to Hot See er else’ An Expert Teaches Curtain Mak- : 

; 1 

1 








ing 





: , : 1 
NOTE: Special quantities of this educational I 
material for class work upon request. | 
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Filling the Gap 
(Continized from page 138) 


pies incorporated went down very low. 

No laboratory process needs to be 
demonstrated when the teacher is as- 
sured that it may be associated in the 
minds of the class with any similar 
process that has gone before, For ex- 
ample, in a series of simple luncheons 
prepared by a beginning junior high 
school class, occurred by design the fol- 
lowing foods: Creamed potatoes with 
cheese, Welsh rarebit (made with addi- 
tion of egg and cheese to white sauce), 
salad dressing, and caramel cream cus- 
tard. After the first demonstration 
of thickening with a starchy material 
there remained in the foods subse- 
quently prepared only small points, such 
as the addition of the hot sauce to 
egg and only a very short time 
was needed for demonstration. As a 
class gains a_ variety experience 
in working with materials, the in- 
creased number of connections will 
furnish the needed judgment in han- 
dling seemingly new problems. In 
such cases, demonstrating may be a 
waste of time as well as a waste of 
opportunity for developing judgment 
and self reliance. 


Conduct in the Schoo! 
Lunch Room 
(Continued from page 145) 


of 


children are walking happily out. 

This is an excellent series and has 
been of great value in emphasizing the 
teachings regarding manners and con- 
duct in the dining room. Other pictures 
were used to illustrate various points 
that need special emphasis. For example 
one shows the contrast between a well 
selected and a poorly selected lunch, 
This is a follow-up of the health teach- 
ing. Another, and this one preaches a 
sermon without words, three 
young women seated at the dining room 
table busily engaged with powder puff, 
nail file and comb, The moral is .obvious. 

Administrators in the high 
schools have cooperated with the teach- 
ers in charge of lunch rooms by recog- 
nizing and rewarding students who have 
contributed to the general welfare. In 
one school inexpensive “host pins” are 
given to the hosts and hostesses. In an- 
other school hosts and hostesses are 
awarded honor points for their services. 
A certain number of honor points are 
required for graduation and these may 
be earned in various departments. 

And so the lunch room has established 
itself not something apart from the 
school but a necessary part of the school 
rendering a specific service in molding 
the conduct and character of our young 
people, and making them worth while 
citizens of their own social groups. 


shows 


various 





A Hande-Kercher at 
Thy Girdle 


(Continued from page 141) 


knots true,” which gallants of Good 
Queen Bess’ day wore in their hats as 
symbols ‘of their ladies’ affection? Since 
early times, indeed, the handkerchief had 
been regarded as a love token, given and 
received in much the same spirit as the pa- 
per lace Valentines of a few decades ago. 

Howe writes of the custom in his Addi- 
tion to Stowe’s Chronicle. It was usual, he 
says, “. . . for maydes and gentilwomen 
to give their favorites as tokens of their 
love, little handkerchiefs of about three 
or foure inches square, wrought round 
about, and with a button or a tassel at 
each corner, and a little one in the middle, 
with silke and threed; the best edged with 
a small gold lace, or twist, which being 
doubled up in foure crosse foldes, so as 
the middle might be seene, gentlemen and 
others did usually weare them in their 
hatts, as favours of their loves and mis- 
tresses. Some cost six pence apiece, some 
twelve pence, and the richest sixteene 
pence.” 

Oftentimes the handkerchiefs 
period and a little later were embroidered 
with cupids and hearts, amorous symbols 
and devices. The following verse, taken 
from Heywood’s Fayre Mayde of the Ex- 
change, pictures the elegant little “hand- 
kercher” of 1607: 


“Only this handkercher, a young gentle- 
woman 

Wishe’d me to acquaint you with her mind 
herein: 

In one corner of the same, place wanton 
Love, 

Drawing his bow, shooting an amorous 
dart— 

Opposite against 
heart; 

In a third corner picture forth Distain, 

A cruel fate unto a loving vein; 

In the fourth draw a springing laurel 
tree, 

Circled about with a ring of poesy.” 


of this 


him an arrow in an 


Throughout the centuries handkerchiefs 
have played a subtle part in politics as 
well as in love. Long ago, in the reign of 
Caesar Augustus, the Roman nobles were 
allowed to wave handkerchiefs in token of 
approval at public gatherings in the forum 
or at spectacles in the arena. Hundreds 
of years later, during the period of the 
American Revolution, it was hardly more 
uncommon in England to find handker- 
chiefs printed with maps and pictures of 
the colonies, than to see the patriotic 
handkerchiefs so popular in World War 
days. 

“IT have been a mighty handkerchief- 
monger,” wrote Swift in his Journal to 
Stella, showing that the temptation to col- 
lect handkerchiefs does not pass with time, 
and that the fascination of this particular 
dress accessory is perennial! 
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A Vacation Paradise on 
Cape Cod Bay. Sandy 
beach.. surf bathing. . 
~ swimming pool. . golf 
course on hotel grounds.. 
wonderful food . . typical New Eng- 
land dishes.. Attractive Reduced 
Rates and Special Discount. 
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IN AT ONCE 


Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1932- 
33. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 


first 
ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


that will be sent out in September, without cost, 
consisting of Educational Samples, Charts and in- 
structive literature, regarding high grade, usable 
products as well as our monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 
which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- 
cators. 
If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 
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A lunch-time treat 
ehildren can’t 
get enough of 








—AND HOW THEY THRIVE ON IT! 


1 BECAUSE Cocomalt transforms milk into a smooth, 
creamy, chocolate flavor treat that children adore. 
They gladly drink milk served this tempting way. 


2 BECAUSE made as directed, Cocomalt adds 70% 
more food-energy nourishment to milk—almost doub- 
ling the nutritive value of every glass a child drinks. 


a BECAUSE Cocomalt is rich in Sunshine Vitamin D 
which helps to convert the food caleium and food 
phosphorus supplied by milk and Cocomalt into 
strong bones, sound teeth, sturdy bodies. 


O WONDER home economics teachers are introducing 
iN Cocomalt in their school lunch rooms. They can see at a 
glance how children love it. But most important, they recognize 
its wonderful food value, and they can see how children thrive 
on it— how strong and sturdy they become! 

Help your pupils to go through the day with strength, energy, 
pep. Protect them from the dangers of “Vitamin D starvation”. 
Urge them to drink Cocomalt, the delicious*scientific food 
concentrate, at every meal. Introduce Cocomalt in your school 
lunch room —and tell your domestic science pupils about it. 

Cocomalt comes in powder form easy to mix with milk HOT 
or COLD. High in food value—low in cost. In %-lb., 1-lb. and 
5-lb. size cans suitable for lunch room use—at good grocery 
stores. Or we will gladly send you a trial-size can of Cocomalt. 
Simply mail the coupon with 10c (to cover cost of packing and 
mailing). We will also send you a free Cocomalt recipe book for 
use in your domestic science classes. 


Cocomalt is accepted by the 
Committee on Foods of the 
American Medical Association 
and licensed by the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation. 


Cocomalt is a scientific food 
concentrate of sucrose, skim 
milk, selected cocoa, barley 
malt extract, flavoring and 
added Sunshine Vitamin D. 








R. B. DAVIS CO., Dept. AB-5, Hoboken, N. J. 

Please send me a trial-size can of Cocomalt, also 
your free Cocomalt recipe book. I am enclosing 
10c to cover the cost of packing and mailing. 


Name 





Address___ cabinets 




















WHY CANCER MAY BE CURED 


Constant improvement in methods and 
facilities for the diagnosis of cancer 
have made it possible often to recog- 
nize the disease in time for successful 
treatment, and many cases of cancer 
unquestionably can be cured when 
correctly diagnosed in the early stages. 


* * * 


For free information and literature write or telephone 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 
34 EAST 75TH STREET 


If a resident outside the metropolitan area write 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE 


CONTROL OF CANCER 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Practical Home 
Economics, published monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for April 1, 
1933. 


State of New York, County of New York, sss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared J. T. Emery, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of Practical Home Economics, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business manager are: Pu lisher, The Lakeside 
Publishing Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; Editor, Jessie A. 
Knox, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; >. Editor, Jessie 
A. Knox, 468. Fourth Ave., New York City; Business Manager, 
J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

2. That the owners are:—The Lakeside Publishing Co., 468 
Fourth Ave., New York City; J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York City; Karl M. Mann, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; 
Caroline M. Dexter, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders ag they appear upon the 

ks of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements —— affiants full knowledge and 

lief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 


by him. 
J. T. EMERY. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of March, 1933. 
(Seal) LILLIAN M. FREY, 


Notary Public, Westchester County. 
Cert. Filed in N. Y. Co. No. 612, Reg. No. 4F-356. 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Devoted entirely to the teaching of Home 
Economics in all its branches and to School 
Lunchroom Management. Practical Home 
Economics is an invaluable help in bring- 
ing out new angles to the ‘same old 
subjects.’’ Vital information presented in 
a very interesting way. $2.00 a year 





eer eee for which send 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ...... years 
One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE ......... copies. 


(Eleven plays) $1.50 per copy 





We CAN Hep You IF You Witt Use THIS BLANK 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


Don’t let your pupils’ interest lag toward 
the end of the school year—giving a play 
brings Home Economics to life. 

‘More Plays With a Purpose” contains 11 
plays, suitable for older students, which 
dramatize the principles covered in Home 
Economics class work. $1.50 a copy 
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e VARIETIES 


Bartlett and Kieffer pears are the two 
varieties most often used for canning. 
The Bartlett is a white, juicy pear, not- 
able for its uniform shape and fine- 
grained texture. The Kieffer pear is 
smaller, harder and less sweet. 


e PREPARATION 


To develop better flavor and finer 
grained texture for canning, pears are 
picked at full size and allowed to ripen 
in the cannery from five to ten days. 
Each day the fully ripened fruit is 
selected. It is promptly peeled and 
dropped into a mild salt water solution 
to prevent the pears from turning brown 
as. they would if they were exposed 
to the air. 


e GRADING AND PACKING 

Bartlett pears are packed in halves. 
Kieffers are packed in quarters. They 
are stemmed and cored by hand and 
graded according to the size and texture 
of the fruit, the three chief grades being 


JUNE, 1933 





Fancy, Choice and Standard. Fancy 
pears are packed in the sweetest syrup 
(40° Balling) and run in size from 8-10 
halves to a No. 24% can. Choice pears 
run from 10-12 pieces in a 30° syrup; 
Standard, 12-17 pieces in a 20° syrup. 
Since Kieffer pears have less natural 
sugar than Bartletts, they are packed 
in a sweeter, heavier syrup in all grades. 


e NUTRITIVE VALUE 


The pear varieties used for commercial 


canning are much superior in quality 
and flavor to the market pear used for 
home canning or preserving. Horti- 
cultural research has made available for 
the canner’s use the most delicious fruit 
obtainable from the pear tree. Canned 
pears contain iron, calcium phosphate, 
and copper to the same extent to which 
they occur in other common fruits. 
Nutritional research has shown that the 
commercially canned pear is distinctly 
higher in Vitamin C than the home 
canned or preserved pear. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY Qi 





CANNED FOODS HANDBOOK—FREE! Contains authoritative 
answers to 36 queries about commercially canned foods. A valu- 
able reference book. Mail coupon to American Can Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York. 
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New Low Price 


What Others Say 


@1 find it especially helpful in ele- 
mentary foods in the seventh and 
eighth grades. The manual is very 
concise and written so that it is 
easily understood by a seventh 
grader. The review questions at 
the end of each unit are especially 


helpful. 


@ The simple wording and directness 
of thought make it a most desirable 
book for junior-high-school pupils. 
Where time is limited, and it is im- 
possible to go deeply into the sub- 
ject, it is gratifying to turn to a 
book that stresses essentials in such 
a concise and comprehensive way. 


@ We get much better results with our 
home work since we have used the 
manual. The home practice is very 
important. Without home practice, 
foods work in the junior high school 
is rather superficial. 


@it is simple in construction yet up 
to date in content. 


@I like it very much for junior high 
students—first, because it is right to 
the point and there can be no chance 
of not understanding: second, be- 
cause it covers every subject for 
those ages. 


@I am impressed with the simplicity 
of arrangement of projects. 


@ lt is complete and within the under- 
standing of the average child and 
covers the amount of material that 
can be satisfactorily given in the 
time generally allotted to foods 
work, 


Published by 
The Manual Arts Press 


Peoria, Illinois 
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Junior High Foods Text 


Only 56 cents 


Less in Quantities 





Food Study 
Manual 


By Ada Kennedy 





Text and laboratory manual combined. 
Notable for its simplicity. 
| Written especially for junior high school use. 


een 


Beginning with the classification and uses of food, the 
student is carried through the planning and serving of 
simple breakfasts, luncheons and dinners, in which the gen- 
eral principles of cookery are sufficiently covered. Food for 
the sick and for special occasions included also. Rules for 
table manners help a young girl to feel at ease no matter 
where she dines. Review questions at end of each chapter 
constitute an important part of the instruction material. 
Subject matter has been planned to fit time allotment in a 
school of junior-high level. 


The author of Food Study Manual brought a rich 
background of training and experience to the writing 
of this textbook. She is a graduate of the Kansas 
State Teachers College; received her B.S. degree 
from Kansas State Agricultural College; supple- 
mented by study at the University of Kansas; Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley and also at Los 
Angeles; Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Oregon State College, Corvallis; University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles; and Wolfe School 
of Costume Design, Los Angeles. In 1913 she was 
elected supervisor of home economics in Pasadena, 
California, later appointed director. Her success with 
the text in mimeographed form led her to put it into 
printed form so as to make it available to others. 





Ada Kennedy 
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